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“Fresh and Sparkling” 


ELI PERKINS. 
THIRTY YEARS OF WIT 


And Reminiscences of Witty, Wise, and Eloquent 
Men. By MELVILLE _D. LANDON (ELI PER- 
KINS). I vol., 12mo, cloth, with portrait, $1.50. 


In this book Eli Perkins, as Mr. Melville D. Landon 
calls himself prof. ssionally, recounts all the way surines 
of the tamous people he has mct in the cour e of his thirty 
years’ experiences as a humorous writer andle.turer. Be- 
ore his battery of good -tories so diers and stat -smen gave 
way, and for the time being joined hi_ ranks ‘‘ swapping 
anecdotes,”’ wnich appear here for the first time. 








New Volumes in the “ Unknown Library.” 
Some Emotions and a Moral 
By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 
Amaryllis 


By GEORGIOS DROSINES. 





Previously Issued. 
I. Mademoiselle Ixe 
By LANOE FALCONER. 
II. The Story of Eleanor Lambert 
By MAGDALEN BROOKE. 
III. A Mystery of the Campagna, 
etc. 
By Von DEGEN. 
IV. The Friend of Death 


An Allegory. Adapted from the Spanish. By 
Mary J. SERRANO. 


V. Philippa 
By “ E.xa.” 
VI. The Hotel d’Angleterre 


By LANOE FALCONER, author of ‘* Mademoiselle 
Ixe.”” 




















Each in 1 vol., unique cloth binding, 50 cents. 


J. M. BARRIE’S WORKS 


Just Published. 
Auld Licht Idylls 


By J. M. BARRIE, author of ‘A Window in Thrums,” 
““When a Man’s Sinele,’ etc. 1 vol., 12mo0, ex- 
tra cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 

** As word pictures, really wonderful.” —Scottish Leader. 





Previous Volumes. 
My Lady Nicotine 


A Study in Smoke. By J. M. BARRIE. 
top, extra cloth, $1.50. 


A Window in Thrums 


By J. M. BARRIE. 





12m0o, gilt 





12mo, gilt top, extra cloth, $1.50. 


A Girl in the Karpathians 


By MENIE MuRIEL Dowlg, 
cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 
** Fresh, utterly unconyentional, and wholly charming. 
... It must be read.”"—7he Nation, New York. 





1 vol., 12mo, extra 


Morrina 


(Homesickness.) By Em1Li1A PARDo BAZAN, au- 
thor of * A Christian Woman,” etc. Translated 
by Mary J. Serrano. With numerous illustra- 
tions. 1 vol., 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


sunshine Series. 
. Priest 


; I2mo, paper, 50 cents; 


The Cruel City 


After the Russian of Dimitry Grigorovitch. With 
an introduction by Ernest de Lancey Pierson. 
1 vol., 12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


Within Sound of the Weir 


By Tuomas St. E. HAKE, author of “In Letters 
of Goid,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo0, paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, 75 cents. 








FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 
Cassell Publishing Company 


104 and 106 Fourth Ave., New York 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS 





INTERNATIONAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY 
Edited by Prof. C. A. Briccs, D.D., and Prof. S. D. F. SALMonp, D.D. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
By Prof. S. R. DRIVER, D.D., of Oxford. 8vo, me/, $2.50. 


Dr. Driver’s volume is admirably adapted to introduce the series of the /xternational Theological 
Library, both on account of the high standard of scholarship which it maintains and the unquestioned 
authority and eminent reputation of the author himself. ; 

His work is not in the sphere of history or of theology, but is a critical account of the contents and 
structure of the several books of the Old Testament considered as Hebrew literature, premepeees their 


inspiration, but seeking to determine the precise import and scope of the several writings by t 


e means of 


critical research and inductive evidence, and in this way to reach definite conclusions, as far as possible, with 
regard to the structure and relations of the different parts of the Old Testament. 


THE LIFE OF AUSTIN PHELPS. 

“A Memoir. By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 

(Mrs. Ward). Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
$2.00. 

Prof. Phelps’s gifted daughter has succeeded in con- 
veying with remarkable vividness a lively sense of the 
singular energy, beauty, and purity of her father’s char- 
acter. 

HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEO- 
PLE IN THE TIME OF CHRIST. 
By Dr. EMIL SCHUERER. Translated from 
the second German edition—revised and 
enlarged. 5 vols. 8vo, $8.00 ze?. 

** Under Professor Schiirer’s guidance we are enabled 
to a large extent to construct a social and political frame- 
work for the Gospel History, and to set it in such a hght 


as to see new evidences of the truthfulness of that his- 
tory.”—English Churchman. 





THE SABBATH IN PURITAN NEW 
ENGLAND. By Mrs. ALICE MorRSE 
EARLE. 12mo, $1.25. 

An entertaining and piquant contribution 
to Puritan sociology. The hardships and aus- 
terity, the rigor and narrowness, the devotion 
and piety, of the Puritans are graphically por- 
trayed. 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL. Evidences, 
External and Internal, of its Johannean Au- 
thorship. Essays by Dr. A. P. PEABODY, Prof. 
EzrA ABBOT, and Bishop LIGHTFOOT. 8vo, 
$1.50. 

The late Prof. Abbot’s paper consists of an exhaustive 
sifting of the historical evidence, while Dr. Peabody and 


Bishop Lightfoot treat of the internal evidence of the 
authenticity and genuineness of the Fourth Gospel. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, N. 


Y. 
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Published by 
THE CENTURY Co. 


CONTENTS: 
AERIAL NAVIGATION, by Maxim, 
the inventor; RUDYARD KIPLING, by 
Edmund Gosse, with frontispiece portrait ; 
MY LAST DAYS IN SIBERIA, by Geo. 
Kennan; THE PRESS AND PUBLIC MEN, 
by H. V. Boynton; THREE COMPLETE 
STORIES, by Brander Matthews, Matt 


the Time,’’ ‘‘Open Letters,’’ ‘‘ Bric-a- 


Brac,’’ etc. Nearly 100 illustrations. 


Price PF cents. 


THE OCTOBER 


NEW YORK. 


Crim, and F. Hopkinson Smith; OTHER _ 
ENTERTAINING ARTICLES, “Topics of 


Sold everywhere. 
the prospectus of the coming year of THE CENTURY. 
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“Always ready on the 
first of each month,” 
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SONGS OF PRAISE SERIES 


FOR EVANGELICAL CHURCHES 


Carmina Sanctorum 


of “Carmina Sanctorum.” 
churches. 


Songs of Praise 


of any book yet offered. 
Many Voices 


By Drs. HircuHcock, Eppy, and MuDGE, tried and approved by 
nearly 2,000 churches. 


Hymns and Songs for Social and Sabbath Worship 


“The nearest perfection.” 
By au- 
thors 


In new and attractive binding, is widely used in smaller and suburban 


By Lewis W. MupGE, D.D., has been adopted by many leading churches 
for social meetings, and by many smaller churches for all occasions. 


Hymns and Songs of Praise 


By Drs. Hircucock, Eppy, and ScuarFf, is still 
used in hundreds of city churches, and is the peer 


(New). By Dr. T. DEWitTT TALMAGE, combines the hymnology of the past with 
that of our own time. One hundred of the very best of Gospel Hymns and 450 taken 


from Carmina Sanctorum. The best of the oldandthe new. ‘* The marriage of 1790 with 1890.” 


The Evangelical Hymnal By Rev. CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, D.D.,and SIGISMUND 


LAsaArR, has an appreciative and increasing constituency. 
Free examination copies of the above mailed to the address of Pastors and Music Committees upon request. 


Address 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 751 Broadway, New York 
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Terms 


The Christian Union 
is a weekly Family Paper of 
forty pages. The subscription 
price is $3 a year, payable in 
advance. 


wontons is Prepaid by 

the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. For all other 
countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.04 for postage; for 
Australia and New Zealand, 
add $1.04; for South Africa, 
add $2.08. 


Club Rates are as follows: 
Two new subscriptions, $5 ; one 
renewal and one new subscrip- 
tion, $5 ; five new subscriptions, 
$10; one renewal and four new 
subscriptions, $1o. 


New Subscriptions may 
commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.— We do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes of Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances,.—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Christian 
Union stopped at the expiration 
of their subscriptions should 
notify us to that effect, other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. 


How to Remiit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should 
be sent in Registered Letter. 


Letters should be addressed: 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 
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Autumnal 
Outings 


JHEREVER 
you wish to 
go this fall, 
the Recre- 
ation Department of 
The Christian Union 
can render you valu- 
able service. Circu- 
lars describing the 
places you wish to 
visit, and time-tables 
to show you how 
to get there, will be 
sent you on request 
by return mail, with- 
out charge. 
The Recreation Depart- 
ment has received and 
satisfactorily responded 
to three thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-nine 
letters asking for infor- 
mation about railways 


and pleasure resorts 
during its first year. 


Address 


The Christian Union 
Astor Place, New York 





The Simplicity 
of Christianity 


By LYMAN ABBOTT 


A Sermon preached in 
Plymouth Church, and 
recently published in 
The Christian Union. 


24 pages and cover. 
Price, 10 cents, postpaid. 
$5 a hundred copies. 


Address 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 
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Improvements 
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tested 


are constantly added to 
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327 Broadway, New York 
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two words 


sorry that you have done 
to try to do better and be better, and to 
do all in hope and trust in God—that 
God who looks down upon you through 
the face of Christ—that is the whole of 
Christ's religion—all of it—AaL. oF IT.” 


Price Ten Cents, 
copies fot Five Dollars. 
The Christian Union 


“ All religion ts summed up in these 
two words—law and gospel; and these 


in one word—love for ta 


love God and serve him, and to love your 
neighbor and try to do him good, and to 


wrong and 






This extract gives the essence of Lyman 
Abbott’s sermon on “ 
CHRISTIANITY,” of which, in an attractive 
pamphlet, a large number of copies has been 
It is direct, vigorous, 
through—good to read and to give away. 


THE SIMPLICITY OF 


and simple all 


postpaid; a hundred 


Clinton Hall, New York 
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Do We Need New Hymn- 
Books ? 


The standard church music book of to-day is 


Laudes Domini. 


It is the work of Dr. Robinson, 


of whose hymn-books Two Million Copies have 


been sold. 


It is not an experiment,— it is a great 


and enduring success, and it is now being adopted 
by so many churches that the dream of uniformity 
in the use of hymn-books would seem to be soon 


an accomplished fact. 


It has never disappointed, 


nor failed to stimulate congregational singing. 

‘An ideal prayer-meeting book,” Laudes Dom- 
ini for the Prayer Meeting, has recently been 
issued, and the success of Laudes Domini for the 
Sunday Schoolis wellknown. These three books 
are entirely independent, but many churches use 
the three with the highest satisfaction. 


Returnable sample copies of the church and prayer-meeting edi- 


tions sent free to pastors for examination. 


A sample of LAUDEs 


DoMINI FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL sent, postpaid, for 35 cents. 
Churches contemplating a change in hymn-books are invited to 

send for our little book of “ Forty American Churches,” containing 

pictures of some new and famous churches in which LAUDEs DoMINI 


is used. Also alist of hundreds of other churches using it. 


Our 


little vest-pocket book of “ International Lessons and Golden Texts” 
is sent free upon request to all Sunday-School workers. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
33 East 17th Street, New York. 





there is no end, and the following list comprises 
some of the best: 

The Story of a Musical Life. An 
Autobiography, by Geo. F. Root. Cloth, $1.25. 
Gospe ym ns No. 6, the new Gospel Song 
book y Sankey, McGranahan and Stebbins. 35c. 
by mail. Musical woe pon A system de- 
signed to cultivate the art of analyzing and criti- 
cising music. By A. J. Goodrich. Cloth, $2.00. 
The Thorough Banjoist. A standard 
method for this favorite instrument. By F. W. 
Wessenberg, $1.00. Popular College 
Songs. The best collection of its kind ever 
issued at alow price. Compiled by L. Honore oi 
Harvard College. socents. 

Florens, the Pilgrim, A beautiful Can- 
tata for children and adults, By David Gow and 
Geo. F. Root. 30cents. Jacob and Esau. 
A Cantata for Adults. By A. J. Foxwell and 

eo. F. Root. socents. 

Any of the above sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. 

THE MUSICAL VIS|TOR contains Anthems and Organ Vol- 


untaries for Choirs and Organists. Price iscts.; $1.50 a year. 
Special terms to Clubs of five or more. 
——PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 
74 W. 4th &t., 18 E. 16th Bt, 
OINOINNATI, 0. NEW YORK 


Laudes Domini 
for the Sunday School. 


By the author of ‘Songs for the Sanctuary.” 


The great success—already in use in 
more than a thousand schools. Its music 
is bright, crisp, and yet dignified. 

In full cloth, strongly bound, printed on the best 
paper from new type; half as large again as most simi- 
lar books and costing no more. A single sample copy, 
postpaid, for 35 cents, and money refunded if book is 
returned. Jake no new book without examining this. 

THE CENTURY COoO., 
33 E. 17th St., New York. 
Our vest-pocket book of Lessons and Golden Texts 
JSor’'91-'92 Sree on request. 











For anything either by or 
about caer Week Beecher 


Beecher vn wll his long-time Pub- 





MUSIC 


Sabbath Day Music 


A superb book, full sheet size, heavy paper, engraved 
plates. Very comprehensive. 39 pieces for piano or 
organ. 


Choice Sacred Solos 
39 songs for Soprano, Mezzo Soprano, and Tenor. 
Choice Sacred Solos for Low Voices 
40 songs for Contralto, Baritone, and Bass. 
Choice Sacred Duets 
30 beautiful duets by standard authors. 
Song Classics, Vols. 1 and 2 


Two volumes, each with about 40 classical songs of 
acknowledged reputation. 


Piano Classics, Vols. 1 and 2 


Two large volumes, full music size, containing 44 and 
31 pieces seapectively. Only the best composers 
are represented. 


Young People’s Classics, Vols. 1 and 2 


Each volume contains about 50 pieces of easy but 
effective music. 


Any volume, postpaid, in Paper, $1; Boards, 
$1.25; Cloth Gilt, $2. 


(liver Ditson Company, Boston 


C. H. DITSON & CO. J. E. DITSON & CO 
867 Broadway, N. Y. 1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 





For Singing Teachers and all 
Musical People 


LEASON & LAFFERTY’S 


GRADED COLLECTION 


_ Contains improved and simple methods for Learn- 
i“ e Read Music at Sight. 
_Glees, Part Songs, etc., by Popular Authors, fur- 
nishing music for all occasions. 
Price, 60 cts. by Mail 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. oth St., New York. 








Fords, Howard & Hul- B k 
bert, 30 Lafayette Place, oOo om 


New York City. 











Diaicgues, Speakers. for School, 
L Club and Parlor. Catalogue free. 
T. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago. 





MACMILLAN & C0.S 


NEW BOOKS 


Just published, with 300 illustrations, 8vo, $4. 


Schhiemann’s Excavations 


An Archeological and Historical Study 
By Dr. C. SCHUCHHARDT, 
Director of the Kestner Museum, in Hanover. 


Translated from the German by Eugéne Sel- 
lers. With an appendix on the recent dis- 
coveries at Hissarlik by Dr. Schliemann and 
Dr. Dérpfeld, and an introduction by Walter 
Leaf, Litt.D. With illustrations. 8vo, $4. 
“*Dr. Schuchhardt’s pages, together with his appendix 

describing last season’s work at Hissarlik, now give a full 

and final history.” —F rom the Introduction, 

** Dr. Schliemann with the utmost kindness allowed his 
report of the Hissarlik excavations during the year 1889- 
go to be translated and printed as an appendix. With 
equal generosity Dérpfeld has given his portion of the 
report for the same purpose, together with his new plan of 
Hissarlik. As the recent excavations have almost doubled 
our knowledge of the Trojan Pergamos, the value of this 
plan can scarcely be overestimated.””—7ranslator’s Note 


NEW NOVELS 
Uniformly bound in cloth, $1 each. 


A Sydney Side Saxon 


By ROLF BOLDREWOOD, 


Author of “ A Colonial Reformer,” “ Robbery 
Under Arms,” &c. 1I2mo, $1. 


Life’s Handicap 


Author of “ Plain Tales from the Hills,” “The 

Light that Failed.” New edition. 12mo, $1. 

** No volume of his yet published gives a better illustra- 

tion of his genius and of the weird charm which has given 

his stories such deserved :popularity.’’—Boston Daily 
Traveller. 


The Witch of Prague 


A FANTASTIC TALE 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
Author of “ Saracinesca,” “ Khaled,” &c. With 
numerous illustrations by W. T. Hennessy. 
I2mo, $1. 

*** The Witch of Prague’ is so remarkable a book as to 
be certain of as wide a popularity as any of its predeces- 
sors. The keenest interest for most readers will lie in its 
demonstration of the latest revelations of hypnotic sci- 
ence... . But ‘The Witch of Prague’ is not merely a 
striking exposition of the far-reaching possibilities of a 
newscience; it isa romance of singular daring and power.” 
—London Academy. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 112 4th Av., New York 





The Gems of Literature. 

A fund for Quotation. 

Standard Reference to 600 Authors. | 
Perpetual entertainment and instruction. 


’ 

Bryant’s Poetry and Song 
More than 500 volumes compressed into one, embrac- 
ing the World’s Choicest Poetry, selected, verified, 
and arranged in 20 Departments, with full Indexes, 
by William Cullen Bryant. A library in itself. 


The Poets and Poetry of the World 


are here /ustrated by the 

Author’s Hand-writing, 

Pictures of Poets’ Homes, : 
Scenes of Poems, and Bryant Portrait. 


New Edition in greatdemand. Write for Agents’ terms 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York 


“KISSING” 


An amusing, interesting, and instructive book. Tells 
all about kissing from the earliest days to the present time. 
Price, 25¢.; of booksellers or by mail. 

Address UNION BOOK CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Trade supplied by C. T. Dillingham, N.Y. 
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The Outlook 


R. GLADSTONE, in the September num- 
ber of the “ Nineteenth Century,” makes 
arithmetic preach Liberalism, and he does 
it by the studied moderation with which 
he discusses the results of the eighty-nine 

bye-elections which have been held since the general 
election in 1886. At that time Great Britain, exclud- 
ing Ireland, returned 374 Conservatives and Liberal- 
Unionists against 191 Liberals; but in the bye-elec- 
tions which have been held the Conservatives have lost 
two-sevenths of their seats. If these constituencies are 
fairly representative, and all England shows a loss of 
two-sevenths to the Conservatives, then’ the Liberal 
majority for Great Britain at the next general election 
will be 46, to which the addition of a majority of 60 
from Ireland will give to the Gladstonians the control 
of Parliament by a majority of one hundred. But even 
these figures, as Mr. Gladstone rightly claims, do not fairly 
represent the Liberal prospects, for the eighty-nine con- 
stituencies in which the bye-elections have been held 
are far more Tory than the rest of the country. Their 
present representation in Parliament of 45 Liberals and 
44 Conservatives is exactly the same as the representation 
after the general election in 1885, when the Liberal major- 
ity from Great Britain alone was 85. A similar majority 
may therefore be expected again, and, with the help of 
Ireland, the Liberals may reasonably hope to control the 
next Parliament by a majority not far short of 150. In a 
note appended to the article, Mr. Gladstone very pardon- 
ably reminds his readers that before the general elections 
of 1880, in a similar article in the “‘ Nineteenth Century,” 
he predicted a Liberal majority of from 56 to 76, while it 
turned out to be 115. To claim victory with unwarrantable 
confidence may be good tactics for a single campaign, but 
the fact that in the past Mr, Gladstone has not resorted to 
these tactics is what gives strength to his present claims. 
®@ 


The military staffs of the various European armies have 
been intensely interested during the past few weeks in the 
maneuvers of the great armies. The maneuvers in Ger- 


many were directed by the Emperor in person, and, : 


although the high efficiency of the German organization 
was plainly manifest, some departments of the service did 
not escape severe criticism. The French maneuvers, which 
took place two weeks ago, naturally excited great curi- 
osity, the military critics being extremely desirous to note 
the improvements in the discipline, organization, and 
equipment of the French armies. A sham battle, which 
took place on a large scale, seems to have impressed all 
the military observers as displaying a very high degree of 
effectiveness on the part of the troops. The smokeless 
powder apparently justified all the claims that had been 
put forth for it ; every branch of the service, including the 
commissariat, in which the army was formerly lamentably 
weak, gained credit ; and the men showed admirable dis- 
cipline and spirit. A body of engineers astonished the 
military experts by making a forced march of forty-five 


miles in twenty-two hours, and bridging the river Aube in 
an hour at the end of this arduous and fatiguing journey. 
The telephone was used from a balloon sent up for obser- 
vation, and worked satisfactorily. A member of the Ger- 
man staff who was present, and who naturally watched the 
maneuvers with the most critical eye, reports immense 
advances in every department of the French service. The 
generalship of several of the officers in command is also 
highly spoken of, and there is apparently good ground for 
the feeling among the French that their army has been 
revolutionized since the disasters of twenty-one years ago, 
and that it has never been so efficient in all departments 
as at present. 
® 


The French army is an important factor in the labor 
movement in France in two particulars: it deters working- 
men from resorting to violence in order to gain their point, 
and it furnishes a means of preventing the complete arrest 
of great social industries while the workmen and their 
employers are quarreling over terms of agreement. Our 
readers are familiar with the terrible experiences of the 
strikers at Fourmies last May. It will be remembered that 
at that time the army was called into action in order to 
suppress vandalism. Its deadly work created a profound 
impression throughout the working world. Since that 
time M. Constans, the Minister of the Interior, has been a 
terror to all rioters, and the French working people have 
had a wholesome dread of the French soldier. In every 
important manufacturing center there is quartered a “ corps 
d’armée ” at a convenient point, not perhaps for the pur- 
pose of deterring laborers, but to be ready for whatever 
the Government may see fit to use it for. Although France 
has had a succession of strikes during the summer, there 
has been but little violence anywhere. In this respect at 
least the army has served as a guardian of the peace. 
Whether or not this is the wisest way to keep workmen 
from violence is open to discussion, but that it is an 
effective way the experience of France goes far to prove. 
To employ an army to prevent the wanton destruction of 
property appears to be the only effective method at com- 
mand. 

® 


But the second use of the army seems less justifiable, 
and, if continued, must end in the oppression of the labor- 
ing classes and the destruction of liberty. During the 
summer the French army has been called into service in 
at least three important labor crises in Paris. When the 
butchers and bakers struck because they were oppressed 
by employment agencies (which exact of them enormous 
sums for securing them positions), Paris was threatened 
with a dire calamity. The thought of being without meat 
and bread recalled to the sensitive Parisian population the 
horrors of the siege twenty years ago. At once a clamor 
was raised against the strikers, and a powerful pressure 
was brought to bear upon the Government. M. Constans 
called upon the bakers of the army to go to work. ‘The 


result was that Paris had more bread than it could eat, and 
the strike ended almost immediately, because the butchers 
A few weeks later nearly all 


could not hold out alone. 
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the employees of the great railroad systems of France 
joined in a strike. Immediately the army was called upon 
to supply men to take the places of the strikers. Every 
railroad station throughout the country at once assumed 
the appearance of a military parade-ground. Soldiers 
took the places of engineers, conductors, brakesmen, and 
the like, and business suffered no loss, nor even a serious 
interruption. Of course the workmen had to succumb. 
They had forgotten, it appears, that the whole railroad 
system of France is a veritable department of the military 
service. At a still later date the workmen on the streets 
struck. The Government put the soldiers to work making 
pavements, repairing streets, hauling stone, and the poor 
workmen, after a brave but unsuccessful battle, had to sur- 
render. What will be the end of such a policy may be 


guessed at by the wise. 
® 


The economic conditions of Ireland are constantly 
under discussion, and to make such discussion intelligible 
and fair it is essential to have a clear idea of the actual 
position of affairs at this time. Such a review, well 
brought down to date, and thoroughly sustained by recent 
statistics, is afforded by a report recently read before the 
Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland by Dr. 
Grimshaw, the Register-General. Among the more im- 
portant and significant facts adduced it was shown that, 
though the population of Ireland is still diminishing, yet 
there is evidence that the industrial classes are becoming 
better satisfied and are not emigrating in such numbers as 
formerly. Though the decrease in population in the first 
half of the decade just ended was 56,000 per annum, it 
fell, for the last five years, to 47,000. The total emigra- 
tion for ten years was about 775,000. In agriculture there 
has been a decrease in the acreage of cereal crops, with 
the exception of the crop of rye; on the other hand, there 
has been, within the last two or three years, a decided 
increase in the yield per acre of the cereals; it is specially 
noteworthy that the acreage of potatoes has very greatly 
decreased—owing, we suppose, to the uncertainty of the 
crop and the more varied diet of the people. A decided 
increase is noted in the number of horses and cattle in 
use, and, as a consequence, in the amount of land devoted 
to grazing purposes. Coming tothe subject of manufac- 
tures, we find a generally encouraging state of affairs. The 
exportation of distilled spirits and beer—and, in particu- 
lar, whisky and porter—has enormously increased. In 
one point of view this is deplorable, but from the stand- 
point of commerce it makes a far better showing for Ire- 
land’s balance-sheet than she has heretofore had. The 
linen trade has about held its own; the shipping has 
slightly fallen off ; the amount of money invested in rail- 
ways has increased by nearly $10,000,000. Savings banks 
accounts have been increased nearly one-half; national 
schools have increased at the rate of 8.05 per cent.; the 
number of letters delivered has increased about a quarter ; 
there is a decrease of a little over seventeen per cent. in 
the pauper population—the decrease, however, having 
been gained only in the last two years. Taking these 
statements as a whole, it must be adniitted that the present 
material position of Ireland is better than it has been for 
years, and it is to be hoped that in the end the true 
solution of many of her difficulties will be found in the 
increasing intelligence and thrift of her people. 


® 
“One thing at a time,” Mr. Fassett’s suggestion for the 


New York State campaign, is worthy to be made a motto 
for the fall elections. The Nation is a union of States; 
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a fact which, in the natural reaction against secessionism, 
we are in danger of forgetting. National issues may be 
more important than State issues, though we venture to 
doubt even that proposition ; but they are not the only 
ones. And in the “off year” the voter should give his 
first thought to State, not to National, questions, which 
latter are involved, if at all, only indirectly. If he allows 
his vote to be always determined by National issues, the 
result is practical centralization; local self-government is 
remitted to a secondary place, if it does not become merely 
nominal. We advise our readers, therefore, in the fall 
elections, to study the local rather than the National 
issues, and the personnel of the candidates quite as much 
as the principles enunciated in the platforms. Thus, for 
example, the issue in Iowa is a temperance issue: local 
option vs. prohibition, In Pennsylvania it is a personal 
issue: bossism—and a very corrupt bossism at that—vs. 
purification of government. In New York State it is a com- 
posite issue: local option vs. low license ; extension and 
improvement of ballot reform, municipal reform, and, in 
our judgment, popular government, vs. an extension of 
the power of an irresponsible oligarchy. In Ohio and 
Massachusetts the question involved is largely personal : 
which party gives to the voter, on the whole, the better 
guarantee of a pure civil administration? Tariff and silver 
questions can safely be postponed by the voter to the next 
Presidential or Congressional election. 


® 


Both Massachusetts and Connecticut have recently pub- 
lished statistical volumes which will be more likely to befog 
than to light up the subjects they discuss. Even the 
“Evening Post,” of this city, which justly prides itself 
upon its scientific reputation, has been misled by them. 
The Massachusetts volume takes up the question of the 
rate of profit in manufacturing industries, and reaches the 
conclusion that the average rate of profit is but $4.83 on 
every hundred dollars of capital invested. From this the 
“Post” deduces that a loss of 5 per cent. upon present 
returns would extinguish profits, and that the better dis- 
tribution of wealth could be of no possible service to 
the working classes. Yet the “ Post’ itself calls atten- 
tion to returns which show that the Massachusetts investi- 
gations were utterly untrustworthy. One large industry 
reported a net loss amounting to 28 per cent. of the value 
of the goods sold. Yet the returns of the manufacturers 
are much less misleading than the deductions of the Com- 
missioner who has edited them. The manufacturers in 
estimating their profits naturally deducted whatever they 
paid as rent, and this amounted to 4 per cent. upon the 
capital invested in lands and buildings. The Commis- 
sioner obligingly supplements this deduction by a further 
one of 5 per cent. for “ interest” upon the cash and credit 
capital invested. The manufacturers in estimating their 
profits have naturally deducted 3 per cent. upon the value 
of the goods sold for “ salaries and freights ;” the Commis- 
sioner obligingly makes the further deduction of 5 per 
cent. for “ selling expenses and loss through bad debts.”’ 
The manufacturers in estimating their profits had naturally 
deducted for “new equipment and repairs” an amount 
equal to 6 per cent. upon the capital invested in machinery 
and tools; the Commissioner obligingly makes a further 
deduction for “ depreciation” of an amount equal to 10 per 
cent. upon the capital invested in machinery and tools. 
By this means the profits are whittled down from 16 per 
cent. as reported by the manufacturers to 4,°% per 
cent. as returned by the Commissioner. That this report 
should have been published by the “ Bureau of the Statis- 
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tics of Labor” shows the direction which has been given 
to the work of this department. The figures leave no one 
wiser than before, and could have been published only 
from a desire to help manufacturers by representing that, 
after all, their business is in a bad way, and that higher 
wages, shorter hours, or lower tariff are not to be 
thought of. The department might better be called the 
“ Bureau of the Statistics of Capital.” 


® 


The Connecticut volume, published by the Board of 
Health, is not’ intentionally misleading, and the “ Evening 
Post’s”” deductions from it are largely gratuitous. The 
Board of Health finds that among the 16,900 births 
reported last year only 7,600 were of American parentage, 
while 9,300 were of foreign or mixed parentage. Of the 
13,450 deaths reported, on the other hand, only 3,150 were 
of persons of foreign birth, while 10,300 were of native 
Americans. The “ Post” is positively appalled by this, 
and forebodes the extinction of the native American stock. 
“About three Americans,” it says, “died to one foreigner, 
notwithstanding the foreigners are more massed in the 
cities and factory towns, and ordinarily live under condi- 
tions far more prejudicial to vitality than the Americans 
do.” All this would be distressing were it not that the 
“Post” has ignored the fact that nearly half the deaths 
in every community are among children under five years 
of age, and that all the children of foreigners count as 
Americans. The truth is that the death-rate of the 
children of foreign-born parents is greater than the death- 
rate of the children of American-born parents. This fact 
was demonstrated a few years ago by statistics which were 
scientifically taken in Massachusetts, It was found that 
the native mothers of the State had an average of 
3.37 children, of which 2.41 were living and but .96 were 
dead. The foreign-born mothers had an average of 
5.22 children, of which 3.46 were living and 1.76 were 
dead. The birth-rate among native Americans is less 
than the birth-rate among our foreign-born population, but 
the birth-rate among the latter is, in its turn, less than the 
birth-rate among the poorer classes in the Old World. The 
low birth-rate among native Americans is rather a sign of 
increased civilization and a higher standard of living than 
a sign that the vitality of the American stock is disappear- 
ing. 

® 


Commissioner Raum’s figures show to what magnitude 
the pension business has grown, though they hardly indicate 
any limits to its possible future growth. In 1871, six years 
after the war, the entire number of pensions was 207,495 ; 
there are now estimated to be 600,000 pensions, with new 
applications for over 500,000 more, making a grand total 
of 1,100,000. President Cleveland did enough service in 
unearthing palpably fraudulent claims for pensions, which 
somehow got indorsement in special legislation, to indicate 
that fraudulent demands are not infrequent. But even if 
they were less common than there is reason to believe 
that they have been, who that is familiar with the adminis- 
tration of public charities of any description can doubt 
that any system is thoroughly demoralizing which incites 
such an enormous number of citizens to present claims 
upon the United States Treasury ? 


® 
As will be seen by the report on another page, the 
famous MacQueary case has come to an end by Mr. 
MacQueary’s withdrawal from the Episcopal ministry to 
accept a call to a Universalist church in Michigan. There 
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was some difference of opinion among men versed in 
canonical law as to the legitimacy of the sentence pro- 
nounced against him by the Bishop of his diocese, which 
was suspension for six months, to be followed by deposi- 
tion at the end of that time unless he should satisfy the 
Bishop that he would not teach his objectionable views in 
the future. The Bishop on application modified the sen- 
tence, admitting its doubtful legality, and providing simply 
a suspension until the Bishop should be satisfied that Mr. 
MacQueary would no longer teach the objectionable views. 
In other words, an indefinite suspension was substituted 
for deposition. We believe that ecclesiastical authorities 
doubt also the canonicity of such a sentence ; it is claimed 
that suspension is, in the nature of the case, for a definite 
period. This question is of small interest outside of 
distinctly Episcopal circles. On the whole, it cannot be 
said that anything has been settled by this case, in which 
the court stood two for acquittal to three for conviction, 
the original sentence was confessedly uncanonical, the 
amended sentence is of doubtful canonicity, and, finally, 
the decree of the court, such as it is, is purely local and of 
no binding force on the Church at large. Mr. MacQueary, 
however, has done wisely to accept the decision and enter 
a Church in which he may present his views without either 
the discomfort of possible subjection to an ecclesiastical 
trial, or the adventitious aid which is given by the aspect 
of novelty. Ifa peculiar odium attaches tojheresy in some 
minds, a peculiar fascination attaches to it in others ; and 
both are lost when the heretic preaches in a Church where 
his doctrines are orthodox—that is, accordant with the 
traditional standards of the Church in which he is preach- 
ing. Mr. MacQueary as an Episcopalian was a unique 
figure ; he will not be thus unique as a Universalist. 


& 


We should wish to know more as to the facts in the 
Faribault school case than are given in the letter from Dr. 
Wayland Hoyt, which appears in another column, before 
expressing a definite opinion as to the case. If any one 
supposed that the surrender of the parochial school in 
Faribault to the public authorities meant a surrender of 
the Roman Catholic position by one of its priests, with the 
approval of one of its most eminent bishops, he had cer- 
tainly read history to very little purpose. The Roman 
Catholic hierarch objects to an established school system 
upon precisely the same principles upon which the Non- 
conformist objects to an established church system. It is 
not, he says, the function of the State to teach; it is the 
function of the Church. We disagree with him; but we 
can understand his position and give him credit for honesty 
in maintaining it, notwithstanding our disagreement. The 
real question in the case of the school at Faribault is 
simply this: Has the contro/ of the school passed into the 
hands of the Roman Catholic hierarchy, so that it prac- 
tically appoints the teachers, determines the standards, 
selects the text-books, and administers the discipline? Or 
is the school really and actually under the control and 
administration of the School Board? Does that Board 
assimilate the school to the other public schools, require 
the same excellence, appoint the same curriculum, require 
in the teachers the same capacity, and measure school, 
teachers, and pupils by the same standards? If so, there 
is no reason why Roman Catholic teachers should not be 
appointed, and if the pupils are nearly all of that faith 
there is a very great propriety in such appointment. Prot- 
estants cannot insist in one breath that the public schools 
shall be undenominational, and in the next that Roman 
Catholics may not be appointed to positions of trust and 
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confidence in the schools, on precisely the same terms and 
under precisely the same conditions as Protestants. 


® 


Some weeks ago we gave an account of experiments in 
rain-making to be tried in an arid region of Texas by 
General Dryenforth, under Government auspices and at 
Government expense. These experiments have since 
taken place. Naturally, the whole affair has received a 
great deal of derision from the press at large, and the fact 
that the United States has concerned itself in sucha 
matter has been made the subject of much criticism and 
ridicule. It must be confessed that the results are far 
from satisfactory. The party of scientists engaged sent up 
balloons loaded with great quantities of explosive material, 
and caused them to explode in the upper currents of air; 
they also carried on experiments with large quantities of 
explosives placed on the ground. On one occasion these 
experiments were followed by heavy rains, but not until 
several hours had elapsed. On the other day of extended 
experimenting there were no results, though it is stated, as 
having some possible bearing on the subject, that there 
were heavy rains at a distance of a few miles from the 
scene of operations. Of course, General Dryenforth feels 
confident that this rain indicates a measure of success. 
On the other hand, that eminent scientist, Professor New- 
comb, has asserted positively that “sound cannot make 
rain;” that the two steps absolutely necessary to the 
formation of rain are that “the transparent aqueous vapor 
in the air must be condensed into clouds, and the material 
of the clouds must agglomerate into raindrops.” Now, 
Professor Newcomb points out that the only way by which 
the aqueous vapor of the air can be condensed is by cool- 
ing, and that this cooling can take place only in two 
ways—“ by the meeting of two currents of air of different 
temperatures, or by the rising from the earth of a mass of air 
warmed by the sun and moistened by evaporation, to cool 
up above by expansion.” ‘The concussion of explosives, 
he shows, simply pushes the air to both sides violently, 
and immediately the air, with endless elasticity, resumes 
its former place. Professor Newcomb is therefore very 
positive that explosives cannot produce rain. Another 
scientist puts forward the theory that the rain which has 
so often followed great battles comes, not from the con- 
cussion of the air, as has been argued, but from the great 
quantity of smoke rising into the atmosphere and forming 
a sort of nucleus to facilitate the precipitation of moisture. 


@ 


The “Commercial Advertiser,” of this city, has done an 
excellent piece of journalistic work, and promises to render 
a real service to the community, by its investigation of the 


sale of opium over the counters of drug-stores. It has 
long been known that both opium and laudanum in their 
various forms were sold at a good many drug-stores with- 
out physicians’ prescriptions. The “Commercial Adver- 
tiser,” for the purpose of ascertaining the facts, sent its 
reporters to a number of drug-stores, the names and 
addresses of which it furnishes, and made applications for 
opium. There seems to have been no difficulty whatever 
in securing the drug, although in one or two cases the 
clerks were suspicious and somewhat cautious. One of 


the drug-stores to which application was successfully © 


made is in the center of a large apartment-house region, 
and the drug is sold to a multitude of men and women, the 
consumption being not less than a cana day. The profit 
on this traffic is indicated by the fact that in the Chinese 
quarter a can can be bought for from $9.50 to $10.25, 
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while at the drug-store in question it is sold at the rate of 
$40 acan. In some cases the drug is sold under the 
name of Victor Medicine, in defiance of the Code of the 
State of New York, which makes it a misdemeanor for any 
one dealing in drugs or medicines to put a misleading label, 
stamp, or other designation of contents upon any box, 
bottle, or other package containing a drug. The same 
Code makes it a misdemeanor to sell any poison or 
poisonous substance except on the order or prescription 
of a physician, without attaching to the parcel or phial 
containing such drug the word Poison., The Code 
further requires that in all cases of the sale of such drugs 
and medicines the name and residence of the person 
receiving such poison must be registered upon a book kept 
for that purpose. Not one of these requirements of the 
law was met in the instances of the sale of the drug which 
the “Commercial Advertiser” records. The ‘“ Commer- 
cial” will render the community a real service if it persists 
in this investigation and brings the facts to the knowledge 
of the District Attorney’s office, so that the offenders 
against the law may be prosecuted. It is said, with every 
evidence of truth, that the consumption of these drugs is 
very widespread. 
® 


The New York “ Tribune” reports a new phase of 
the educational problem which in different phases has 
been for some time troubling the people of Boston 
and vicinity. It is a new form of the question, Parochial 
versus Public Schools. In brief, according to the report 
before us, the School Committee in Watertown, a suburb 
of Boston, requires applicants for admission to the high 
school, unless they have passed their examination and 
graduated from the grammar school, to pass an examina- 
tion on the grammar school studies, and attain a rank of 
not less than seventy-five per cent. Fifteen applicants 
from the parochial school applied for admission to the 
high school, but secured a rank of only fifty per cent., 
some of them much lower. They were thereupon denied 
admission. Now the demand is made on behalf of the 
parochial school that its graduates be admitted to the 
high school on certificate, and without examination. If 
this is a correct statement of the issue, the Roman Catholic 
priest has certainly made a great blunder. No antagonist 
of the parochial school system could do it so much injury 
as will be done it by any friend of that system who 
demands that its students shall not be submitted to the 
same examinations as students of an equal grade in the 
public schools, and thus publicly concedes, what the critics — 
of the parochial schools have all along contended, that in 
scholarship they are inferior to the public schools which 
they seek to supplant. The principle of the public school 
should be, No favoritism; all applicants for admission 
should be required to pass the same test, whatever school 
they may come from. 

® 


GENERAL NEws.—The United States has been asked to 
join with Great Britain, France, and Germany in making a 
naval demonstration with the object of urging China to 
better fulfill her treaty duties to the citizens of foreign 
countries in China; further attacks on French Catholic 
missions are reported. The important Wall Street firm 
of S. V. White & Co. suspended payment last week ; no 
trust funds are involved, and it. is believed that the 
accounts of the firm will be settled without great loss, if 
any, to the creditors. The various departments of Yale 
University have altogether about five hundred new students 
this year, of whom about two hundred and seventy-five are 
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in: the academical department. Reports from Chili 
indicate that the relations between the Provisional Gov- 
ernment and the United States Legation are strained, and 
it is rumored that guards have been placed about the Lega- 
tion building, and that several United States citizens have 
been arbitrarily imprisoned. 

& 


The Real Issue 


Dogmatism is pardonable when behind it is a thorough 
scholarship, and the strong assertion is that of a convic- 
tion based on careful erudition. And ignorance is pardon- 
able when, as in a social conversation, one expresses an 
opinion upon a subject on which he does not profess to 
have an expert knowledge, and therefore does not express 
a positive and final judgment. But ignorant dogmatism 
is at once amusing and provoking, and is, unhappily, very 
common in the discussions of theological topics by unin- 
formed writers in the secular press. Here, for example, 
is the Brooklyn “ Eagle,” which in its innocence of theol- 
ogy thus dogmatizes on the Briggs case : 





“Ts the declared belief of the Presbyterian denomination in regard to 
such matters as above set forth [inspiration and future punishment] 
one thing, and is the teaching of Dr. Briggs on these subjects another 
thing? That does not look hard to answer. No trained skill seems 
to be required. A man does not need to bea theological expert. The 
only equipment he must have is a copy of the printed creed of the 
Presbyterian Church, the published addresses and writings of Dr. 
Briggs, and a mind of ordinary capacity. There appears to be room 
only for one answer. Indeed, the issue may be said to be determined 
in advance. The defendant and his followers will candidly admit 
that he teaches one thing and the Church believes another.” 

It is quite evident to one who has even a superficial 
acquaintance with ecclesiastical literature that the writer of 
this paragraph has never read Dr. Briggs’s book “ Whither ?” 
and it would hardly seem possible that he has even read Dr. 
Briggs’s address delivered last spring in Plymouth Church 
before the State Association of Congregational Ministers. In 
that address Dr. Briggs made perfectly clear his claim that 
the founders of the Westminster Confession explicitly denied 
that the Bible zs the Word of God, and contended that it con- 
tains the Word of God; that, in maintaining the second doc- 
trine and repudiating the first, he and his friends are en- 
deavoring to maintain the standard of the Presbyterian 
Church, as it was understood by those who drafted it ; and 
that, in maintaining the first doctrine and repudiating the 
second, his adversaries are endeavoring to overthrow the 
standard of Presbyterianism as it was understood by those 
who drafted it, and to substitute another doctrine in its place. 
In “ Whither?” the object of Dr. Briggs is to show that 
the Old School, or Princetonian party, in the Presbyterian 
Church have drifted and are drifting away from the Presby- 
terian standard, and are substituting another standard in 
its place. In his article in the “ North American Review ” 
he contends that the party against whom he is contending 
have substituted the creed for the Bible—in spite of the 
explicit declaration of the creed itself against such a sub- 
stitution—and are now endeavoring to substitute their own 
glosses on the creed for the creed itself. In all this he 
may be wrong; in supporting him in these claims his 
friends may be wrong ; whether he is right or wrong is one 
of the very questions to be determined in the approaching 
trial. But to aver that “the defendant and his followers 
will candidly admit that he teaches one thing and the 
Church believes another ” is to prove one’s self singularly 
and lamentably ignorant of the published claims of the 
defendant in this case. 


The truth is that neither Dr. Briggs nor Dr. Patton, 
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neither Union nor Princeton, neither Old School nor New 
School, believes in the whole Confession of Faith in the 
sense in which it was believed by its framers. There is 
very little doubt that some of those framers believed in 
the damnation of non-elect infants; it would be difficult 
to find a Presbyterian minister in the United States, 
North or South, who so believes to-day. Most of them 
believed in a literal and physical fire for the torment of 
the ungodly ; that doctrine is carefully disavowed to-day by 
nearly every minister when he preaches on future punish- 
ment. They believed in particular election and a limited 
atonement. There are few even of Old School Presby- 
terians who believe in the former, and scarcely one who 
believes in the latter. The real questions in the Briggs case 
are such as these: In what sense is the Confession of Faith 
a standard? What is meant by the somewhat flexible and 
ambiguous terms of subscription to it? What measure of 
departure from a strict historic interpretation is consistent 
with the unity of the Church and with loyalty to its faith 
and discipline? We doubt whether a score of votes 
could be had, in even the most conservative General 
Assembly, for the proposition, which the “ Eagle ” lays down 
as an axiom, that “The Church holds that the old truth is 
all, is sufficient, and has been exhaustively stated.” The 
movement for revision, which has already secured an 
overwhelming majority in its favor in some form, is a 
distinct repudiation of such a conception of the Confession. 


% 
Taking up the Burdens 


Now that most men and women are returning from their 
summer rest to their regular pursuits and activities, they 
feel anew the sense of oppression which comes from the 
burdens of life. It is a great advantage to lay down a load 
and to e njoy one’s self for a time without the pressure of 
the burden. The oppression of it, which had grown with 
its continuous bearing, passes away ; the arms and shoul- 
ders, freed from the weight, regain their normal activity, 
and the whole body responds to its liberation. When the 
burden is taken up again, for the moment, it seems heavier 
than before, and there is a revolt against the necessity of 
bearing it. After having been free for a time, the things 
that seem to shackle us are the more irksome by contrast. 
The very end of rest, however, is to gain new strength for 
our work and new courage for the bearing of our burdens. 
These lose half their terror and half their weight when we 
bear them naturally and with the elasticity of health and 
vigor. It is when we become worn and lose our natural 
gait that the load is redoubled. In many countries men 
and women are trained to carry heavy loads on the shoul- 
ders or the head, not only without loss of physical activity, 
but with increased agility, and with a beautiful poise and 
erectness of carriage which seem to be the direct result of 
their burden-bearing. There is a lesson in this for those 
of us who carry heavy loads. The Oriental woman with 
the water-jar has the air of a queen. If her burden is 
irksome, she gets from it a noble carriage. It is as easy to 
get strength out of things that are hard as to get oppres- 
sion and sadness from them; everything depends upon 
our point of view. If we take up a burden with courage, 
cease to struggle against it, resolve to carry it as a part of 
our lives, and to gain poise, dignity, and increased strength 
from it, that which seemed a limitation may become a new 
source of power. It is a notable fact that the men who 
enjoy humor most are uniformly men of deep seriousness 
of nature; those to whom a vacation means the keenest 
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enjoyment of nature and the most unbounded and child- 
like delight in freedom are not those who have come from 
irresponsible and-vacant lives, but from the pressure of 
great activities and the sense of great responsibilities. 
Our burden may not only contribute to our strength, to the 
firmness with which we stand on the ground, but also to 
the joy and freshness with which we take and use what- 
ever life brings us of variety, entertainment, and delight. 


% 


Complications at Constantinople 


The Sultan has sent a circular to the different courts 
explaining the passage through the Dardanelles of the 
vessels of the Russian volunteer fleet, and showing 
an evident desire to allay the apprehensions to which 
that action has given rise. In this communication atten- 
tion is called to the fact that, for several years past, vessels 
belonging to the Russian volunteer fleet have been running 
between Odessa and Vladivostock, the port which is to be 
the eastern terminus of the Trans-Siberian Railroad. 
These vessels have carried the Russian commercial flag 
and have been allowed free passage through the Dar- 
danelles. It was found, however, that these volunteer 
ships sometimes carried troops and munitions of war, 
and in several instances they were detained on that 
account. The Sultan, being satisfied that the ships were 
not properly within the terms of existing treaties, has 
instructed the officers on duty at Dardanelles not to detain 
vessels belonging to the Russian volunteer fleet in the 
future, and it was this note which gave rise to the impres- 
sion of a change of policy toward Russia, involving a 
violation of treaty provisions. The Sultan declares that 
no concession has been made, no new measure adopted, 
and that the old regulations continue in force. As a 
matter of fact, it appears that Turkey has now formally 
legalized what has hitherto been carried on surreptitiously, 
and that Russia may hereafter send troops and muni- 
tions of war through the Dardanelles provided the 
ships which carry them fly a commercial flag. It is 
evident that important though mysterious changes are 
going on at Constantinople, and there are many indi- 
cations that these changes indicate the triumph, for the 
moment at least, of Russian influence. The new Ministry 
may be the result of one of those intrigues to which Con- 
stantinople is no stranger. On the other hand, it may 
indicate changes of policy which involve serious modifi- 
cations of the existing situation in the East. There is no 
question but that Russia and France have been endeavoring 
to break the English influence at Constantinople, and that 
the former Grand Vizier, Kiamil Pasha, a strong and 
vigorous man, stood in their way. He has been deposed, 
and a new Grand Vizier, Djevad Pasha, appointed in his 
place. Djevad Pasha was formerly Minister to Montenegro, 
and has recently been Governor in Crete. 

If the interpretation which the New York “Sun” puts 
upon the recent events is correct, the triumph of the rebel- 
lion in Yemen, the rich and populous southwestern prov- 
ince of the Arabian Peninsula, may involve very grave 
consequences for the Sultan. When this revolt broke out 
it was generally felt that its prompt suppression was neces- 
sary in order to maintain the ascendency of the Sultan 
over the orthodox Mohammedans. The success of the 
rebellion, it was anticipated, would cause its spread through 
the Peninsula, and might lead to the expulsion of the 
Turkish garrisons from Medina and Mecca. The latter 
event would undoubtedly give a great and perhaps fatal 
shock to Turkish authority in Arabia, Syria, and Mesopo- 
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tamia, since it would deprive the Sultan of the only 
ground on which he can claim the authority of a caliph 
over those countries. The Arabs, with their great pride 
of race, have never acquiesced in the dominancy of the 
Turks at the home of the Islam faith; they have never 
acknowledged the right of the Sultans to exercise the func- 
tions of the vicar of the Prophet. As the actual master 
of the holy cities, the rule of the Sultan has been recog- 
nized; but it has always been felt that an Arab of pure 
blood ought to be the official and religious head of the 
Mohammedan world. If the Sultan were deposed from 
this position by the spread of the spirit of revolt in Arabia, 
Syria, and Mesopotamia, the wrath of the Mohammedan 
hierarchy in Constantinople would very likely incite a revolt 
which would cost him his throne and his life. 

If this interpretation of the possibilities of the immedi- 
diate future in the Mohammedan world be true, it will be 
seen that the triumph of the rebels in Yemen is a matter 
of the highest importance for the Sultan, who must act at 
once or incur the greatest possible risks ; but his treasury 
is exhausted, and can be refilled only by concessions to 
some of the great Powers, whose representatives watch 
each other with ceaseless vigilance at his court. Two of 
these great Powers have interests in the Mohammedan 
world as great as those of the Sultan. The Queen of Eng- 
land has more Mohammedan subjects than any other sov- 
ereign, and the Czar of Russia, in the number of his Mo- 
hammedan subjects, comes closely after the Sultan. To 
accept aid from either England or Russia in the present 
emergency would involve concessions which Turkey could 
ill afford to make, and which, in all probability, she could 
not make save at the expense of a war with the other great 
Power. England will not permit the free passage of the 
Bosphorus to Russia, nor would Russia permit any mate- 
rial concession to England, such as the definite cession of 
Egypt or the exclusion of Russian war-ships from the Med. 
iterranean. In any event, the position of the Sultan is an 
extremely difficult one, and the sick man of Europe con- 
tinues to die, not only of his old diseases, but of an in- 
creasing number of obscure complications. 


% 


A Commonplace Grace 


Where there is one man in America ruined by covetous- 
ness, there are ten men ruined by spendthrift habits. 
Accumulation involves self-denial; extravagance, self- 
indulgence. Thrift is not all the virtues, but it is one of 
them. Poor Richard is not the ideal saint, but the pulpit 
would do well to emphasize the virtues which he inculcated. 

Asceticism is the antipodes of Christianity. Christ came 
into the world to give it a better social and industrial life ; 
and this bettering of social and industrial conditions is one 
of the first fruits of Christianity. More than once, Christ, 
to represent an ideal of character, pictured a man who 
began life with one pound and ended by increasing it to 
ten. Poverty is not a virtue, and wealth is not a sin. 
Wherever Christianity has gone, wealth has increased, and 
with wealth the comforts of life. In pagan countries 
poverty is the rule; in Christian countries an exception ; 
and it exists there as a relic of a not extinct paganism. 

This is not to defend the spirit of greed and covetous- 
ness. Isaiah has his woes as well as his invitations. 
“Woe unto them that join hand to hand, that lay field to 
field, until there be no place that they may be placed alone 
in the midst of the earth,” is as applicable to the nine- 
teenth century as it was to the seventh century before 
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Christ; and we need to give heed to it. Christ was 
eloquent in maledictions as well as in benedictions. ‘“ Woe 
unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, for you devour 
widows’ houses, and for a pretense make long prayers : 
therefore you shall receive the greater condemnation.” 
That is'a woe that belongs to the nineteenth century as 
well as to the first. For still there are men that devour 
widows’ houses, and cover up their crime by a pretense of 
piety. But the wealth of the wealthy is not in our time 
for the most part made by devourers. They create wealth 
for others while they acquire it for themselves. 

Christ has come into the world to add to the social and 
industrial life ; and wherever he goes he stimulates industry, 
thrift, temperance, economy, and consequently increases 
wealth. A successful mission in a poverty-stricken region 
revolutionizes the region and so revolutionizes itself. As 
it does its work, they that before were poverty-stricken 
begin to accumulate; they begin to learn industry and 
thrift ; they begin to put on better clothes, and live in 
better houses; and either the mission transforms the 
region and becomes an independent church, or the people 
move out of the region and new people to be fed and 
served by itcomein. Last summer, in connection with one 
mission in Brooklyn, a penny savings bank for the children 
was started ; in less than two months’ time fifty dollars had 
been deposited by the children in that penny savings 
bank. What does that mean? It means that under the 
Gospel ministry the children are earning to save money 
instead of spending it for candy or gambling it away in 
pitch-penny. That is not the chiefest of all the graces ; 
but it is fundamental to some that are more resplendent, 
but scarcely more immediately useful. 

A wise accumulation of money is as Christian an art as its 
wise expenditure, and precedes it. One must learn how 
to get before he has to give. 


Ps 
The Spectator 


The Spectator has received the following letter concerning 
methods in the pulpit and manners in the pews at Sunday even- 
ing services. There are so many grains of truth in the letter, 
which its good-natured raillery cannot hide, that it seems to be 
worth a place here: 


Now that our popular pulpiteers are beginning to resume their 
Sunday evening entertainments, they may not object to a whisper 
of well-meant quiz from the back pews. We Sunday night way- 
farers, though not always foolhardy, do sometimes get just a 
suspicion of befooling. A fixed idea in the progressive minds 
of some preachers is that a Sunday night congregation is, or 
shall be, treated as being a pack of haphazard witlings, on whom 
almost any juvenile essay may safely be palmed. The stale 
sermon bundle is unpacked, and the topmost one is fired off, or 
rather dribbled out, then returned to the bottom of the pile, and 
so the wheel goes round. This I don’t at all quarrel with. 
Simplicity nowadays is a sheer luxury anywhere, in any depart- 
ment of thought, dress, or church decoration, All I would hint, 
with supersensitive tenderness, is that the utterers of resurrected 
prelections would magnify their office more effectually if they 
would somehow obliterate the tell-tale passages that give their 
little secret away. Dr. X., for instance, read a very nice paper, 
on a recent Sunday evening, on “ D. V.,” from the familiar pas- 
sage in James. Luck, said he, is the worldly-wiseman’s term, 
but “ D. V.” is the wiser; although it is true that the Lord’s 
will does not always secure good luck to those who interlard 
their speech with the correct proviso. It seemed rather poor 
encouragement to the young hearer to remind him that Dr. 
Prochet and another of the foreign delegates to the Evangelical 
Alliance gathering here in 1873 were drowned in the Ville du 
Havre wreck, despite their trust in “ D. V.,” but it served to fix 
the date of the composition and first delivery of this somewhat 
sophomoric sermon; just as a Sunday evening resurrection of 
a thirty-odd-years-old sermon by Dr. Z. last year revealed itself 
in its repeated citations of incidents in the then fresh and inter- 
esting Crimean war. 
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It really was funny, though, to see that noblest of preachers 
galvanize himself into revived enthusiasm over a scene in which 
the good folk of Constantinople cheered themselves hoarse as 
they saw “ our” victorious soldiers carrying “ our” glorious flag— 
z.é., the British Union Jack! Just the hurriedest, three-minute 
revision of a stale sermon would rescue the most conservative 
purveyor of old stock from these painful situations, and—though 
they mayn’t think so—a Sunday night audience may be less idiotic 
than we look. Whether Dr. X.’s revised standard of Kismet 
was responsible for it or not, who can say? But true it is that 
sore demoralization took hold of some of us congregants. Good 
manners went to the dogs, and the cardinal virtue of considera- 
tion for others seemed to have clean evaporated for the nonce. 
A person in the pew fronting ours insisted on sitting during 
“ Lead, Kindly Light,” though nine-tenths stood, and evidently 
held us, sharers of one book, guilty of assault because her 
chignon insisted on serving as a reading-stand. Several grand 
dames persisted in giving a negro-minstrel accompaniment of 
“ bones ” to the minister’s vocal solo, by the tantalizing rattle of 
their loose-jointed fans. And another worshiper, himself, if I 
mistake not, the ex-pastor of a newly demolished church hard by, 
actually thrust his arm, in the act of donning his overcoat, right 
along the cheek of my wife, to the derangement of her head- 
gear, as we followed behind him in the aisle on leaving. There 
was ample space in the vestibule, but that would not have 
afforded so grand an opportunity to demonstrate what Liberty 
meant in this glorious country.. He offered no apology, of 
course. ARGUS. 

® 

The Spectator has often been amused, in glancing over English 
religious papers, at the oddity of some of their advertisements. 
One finds in the advertising columns of these journals much that 
would not be admitted in American papers of the same class, 
much that advertisers in this country have not yet fully 
awakened to the desirability of making public in such a 
medium, and much that is, to our ears at least, queerly 
expressed and sometimes even meaningless. Sales of liv- 
ings, advowsons, sermons prepared to look as if written and 
sold to lazy parsons at extraordinarily cheap rates, personal ap- 
peals for charity, patent medicines ad nauseam—such are some 
of the things that strike the eye of a casual American reader. 
If a persevering newspaper man were to patiently collect 
queer and out-of-the-way clippings of this kind, he could soon 
get material for an amusing article. Here, for instance, are a 
few out of many clipped from a single issue of one paper : 


® 


A “ Patron’s Agent ” offers the next presentation of a “ gem 
church ”"—small population, duty ight, tithe com. [commuta- 
tion ?] over £365.” The Carlton Bank (Ltd.) offers “ financial 
facilities, promptly and privately,” to clergymen requiring tem- 
porary aid. A publisher, moved thereto, doubtless, by the pres- 
ent lamentable exhibition at the Treves Cathedral, announces a 
book on “ The Dead Ass and the Holy Coat.” Another adver- 
tises “Modern Teetotal Heresy at the Lord’s Table; with 
Observations on the Cup of the Lord as a Great Temperance 
Lesson.” Mr. A. Hearn, who begins his “ad.” with the catch- 
word UNCOMMON, modestly describes himself as “ the flaming 
evangelist, who is by far the greatest preacher in the world ”— 
poor Phillips Brooks and Farrar and Spurgeon, e¢ a/s/—and offers 
to preach anywhere within fifty miles of London for “ no more than 
return ticket and announcement.” Second-hand iron churches may 
be obtained from another advertiser. Among the many appeals 
for financial help the Spectator notices one which consists 
simply of the words “ ixev. W. Peters’ Case,” followed by 
acknowledgments of sums of from two shillings to a pound from 
several people. Both “helps” and “lady-helps” are in great 
demand, and at the same time are eagerly seeking situations. 
They often offer to send “ photo,” and usually state exact age. 
One remarks, oracularly, “Give time.” Perhaps our readers 
can interpret. Equally problematical are the grocer’s assistant 
out of work, who declares, spasmodically, “Cash or family,” 
and the youth who wants a post-office position, and who is “ well 
up in S. N. and A. B.C.” Anda young lady of 21 who wants 
to be a Lady Help is certainly very specific when she describes 
herself as “ musical, adstainer, domesticated.” But the Spec- 
tator once saw in an English religious weekly an advertisement 
for a barmaid! 
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Labor and Life in London 


Another View 
By Prof. Francis G. Peabody 


HE Christian Union of July 18, with its 
interesting notice of Mr. Booth’s second 
volume,! reached me here in Germany 
just as I was examining the book itself. 
I have seen nothing further on the sub- 
ject in your columns, and am tempted to 
call attention to the work once more, 

partly because so remarkable a book deserves repeated 
comment, and partly because my view of it differs in some 
degree from that of your English reviewer. As to the 
importance of the work there can be no difference of opin- 
ion. Two years ago, in noticing Mr. Booth’s first book for 
The Christian Union, I ventured to call it one of the great 
achievements of modern times. I had then just examined 
at Mr. Booth’s London office his system of note-books, 
registration, and map-making, and had found it quite be- 
yond praise in thoroughness, suggestiveness, and caution. 
The great part of our charity work has one great lack. It 
does not accurately understand the conditions which it 
desires to relieve. It navigates dangerous waters without 
an official chart. Mr. Booth’s work is, on the other hand, 
the consecration of years of labor and a large sum of 
money to observations which are preliminary to wise re- 
lief—a kind of Charity Coast Survey exploration, which 
lays down for future navigators the channels and the ob- 
stacles of the whole region. ‘The map of East London in 
which the earlier inquiry was summed up has already in- 
dicated and stimulated important operations of reform, 
and {gives a basis for effective work such as no other city 
in the world possesses. The second volume, as your 
correspondent has pointed out, extends this study to the 
whole of London, enlarging its range from a population 
of one million to a total of more than four millions, and 
issues in a series of maps covering the whole vast region. 
I should like to have a share in urging this kind of work 
on American philanthropy. Each great city in America 
needs ‘such a survey to make of the work of relief a well- 
directed and strategic campaign, instead of a series of dis- 
connected skirmishes. I notice that the people of Boston 
have just been startled by the reports of a Methodist 
preacher as to the horrors of destitution which he has per- 
sonally witnessed in that city. Such a reporter deserves 
the thanks of the community. All such facts should be 
made known, and the pulpit is just the place from which 
they should be told. But what an investigation of this 
nature needs to make it conclusive is—as this brave ex- 
plorer must himself feel—a greater completeness and com- 
prehensiveness. How much destitution of the kind he 
describes really exists in Boston? What proportion does 
it bear to the whole population? or to the population of 
any special district? In short, what is the total problem 
presented ? What are the dimensions of Boston poverty ? 
Precisely where do the streets and buildings lie which—to 
use Mr. Booth’s map system—must be painted black or 
dark blue?) Who owns these buildings, and what rental do 
they bring? What are the occupations of the most desti- 
tute, their average income, their weekly budget of ex- 
pense? ‘The city still waits for a statistical study like this. 
Its conscience is alarmed, and its various charities will be 
quickened by the disclosures just made. But what it most 
needs is a systematic and persistent campaign based on 
just such a complete survey as Mr. Booth has made in the 
vastly more difficult field of London. 

Your coriespondent has gone on to notice several of the 
most important inferences which may be immediately 
drawn from Mr. Booth’s book. One is the tendency of 
prolonged city life to degradation of type—a serious fact 
presented with great clearness in the striking chapter on 


1 Life and Labour of the People. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


By Charles Booth. Vol. 1]. and Appendix. 


migration. Another is the startling proportion of poverty 
in South London as compared with the East End. Both of 
these discoveries—for so they must be called—point to 
immediate and practical duties. The point, however, in 
which I cannot altogether agree with your correspondent 
concerns the general impression made on one’s mind by 
the net result of the book. ‘The issue of the entire investi- 
gation is, in brief, this: That 30.7 per cent. of the popula- 
tion of London are to be classed as “ poor.” This fact, 
your correspondent says, “destroys the. whole edifice of 
claptrap and misrepresentation of those who tell us that if 
the working classes were thrifty and sober poverty would, 
ipso facto, cease. This view, so comfortable to the 
pharisaic class, so perpetually preached by the leading 
lights of the Charity Organization Society, is simply false. 
Mr. Charles Booth’s hard figures prove it so. Thirty per 
cent. of the people of London do not earn enough either 
to practice thrift or to riot in drink.” ‘They cannot earn 
enough to secure them the necessaries, comforts, and con- 
veniences of modern life.” Now, this wholesale indictment 
of present conditions seems to me not fully justified by 
the facts presented. It seems as if the reviewer must 
have approached Mr. Booth’s statistics with a mind already 
committed to some doctrine of social transformation. 
Because the Charity Organization Society preaches thrift 
and sobriety, instead of social revolution, it becomes the 
organ of the “ pharisaic class”! Because 30 per cent. of 
the entire population are without the “comforts and con- 
veniences ” of life, they are also described as without the 
“necessaries”! Because they are poor it is said that they 
do not earn enough “ to practice thrift or riot in drink,” as 
though hundreds did not every year rise out of their 
poverty through the one habit and hundreds sink into its 
depths through the other! If we examine more closely the 
facts which Mr. Booth sets forth, they do not, I think, give 
us this unmixed impression of hopelessness. Surveying 
the world of London from end to end, he finds that 70 per 
cent. of its population must be classed as in “ comfort ”— 
living, that is to say, on a plane which at least removes 
them altogether from being an element in the problem of 
poverty. Now, this result, so far as it goes, appears to me 
not disheartening. I do not depreciate the terrors of 
destitution involved in the remaining 30 per cent.; I do 
not mean that a most tragic and baffling social problem is 
not left in the redemption of that minority ; but certainly it 
is in some degree reassuring to know that, in what is presum- 
ably one of the most difficult regions for redemption, not 
more than three-tenths of the population have to be con- 
sidered. Seven-tenths of the people have to find work for 
the other three-tenths. That, in its first statement, is the 
social problem of London. Thus stated, it does not appear 
to be a hopeless problem. On the contrary, it seems as if, 
with even a slight degree of Christian responsibility com- 
bined with a high degree of common sense, the problem 
might be brought to something approaching solution. 

but this first and general statement of the problem is 
not all which one derives from Mr. Booth’s figures. The 
thirty per cent. as described in poverty, and grouped by 
your correspondent in one class, who do not earn enough 
“either to practice thrift or riot in drink,” are not thus 
classed together by Mr. Booth himself. On the contrary, 
the real problem of the destitute and unemployed lies, in his 
opinion, in a small proportion of this minority. The thirty 
per cent. in poverty are subdivided by him into three 
groups: A, the lowest and criminal class; B, the very 
poor—casual labor, chronic want; and C, the poor—in- 
cluding alike those whose earnings are small because of 
irregularity of employment, and those whose work is regu- 
lar but ill paid. ‘Then, on the other hand, we have classes 
E and F, the regularly employed and fairly paid working 
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class, and G and H, the middle class and the rich. The 
proportions of these different classes for all London are as 
follows : 








A MoWESt) onc ccscccccccccccceveccces 37,610 or 9 percent. — 

B (very poor) Ae ee s<« foe we” In ae 7 

C and D (Poot) ...0..000 cccaceveceves 938,293 “* 22.3 zs 

Eand F (comfortable) ...........+..- 2,166,503 “* 51.5 In comfort, 69.3 

Gand H (middle class and above). 749,930 “ 17.5 “ “ per cent. 
4,209,170 Ioo per cent. 


Mr. Booth shows these proportions graphically thus: 
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' Now, this sub-classification puts a still further limit on 
the problem of Lonaon poverty. Mr. Booth himself, at 
the end of this second volume, repeats the conviction with 
which he closed the first, that “ the crux_of the situation” 
isin Class B. Toprevent Class B from sinking into Class 
A, and, still more, to keep it from “hanging round the 
necks of classes C and D,” that, in his opinion, is the gist 
of the social question in London. Classes C and D, unim- 
peded by competition with the casual labor of Class B, 
would tend to rise into’self-support. Class A, unrecruited 
from Class B, would remain an insignificant fraction of the 
community. The really critical problem, that is to say, 
involves, not thirty per cent. of the population, but some- 
thing less than eight per cent. One must not, indeed, for- 
get how many of Class C stand close to the limit of Class 
B, and, through misfortune or sickness or economic changes 
or drink, tend to slip down into the ranks of casual labor. 
The problem, even in this more limited statement, remains 
difficult and sad enough, and demands all the enlightened 
devotion of the majority. But it is certainly an exagger- 
ation to say, as the result of Mr. Booth’s figures, that 
thirty per cent. of the people of London do not “earn 
enough to practice thrift, or riot in drink.” The fact is, 
that, while many of Class C are not far from the limit of 
Class B, many, on the other hand, of Class D are self- 
respecting and thrifty people, with occupations which give 
them the “necessaries” though not the “comforts and 
conveniences” of modern life. 

What, then, is the net impression as to the social ques- 
tion which one gets from this great book? It is certainly 
not an impression which leans towards optimism or con- 
tentedness, or is calculated, as your correspondent says, 
“to give comfort to the pharisaic classes.” The facts of 
poverty never looked more terrible than when drawn out 
in this pathetic analysis of “ black” and “ dark-blue” streets, 
and the demands made on the prosperous were never more 
inexorable than as seen through these pitiless maps which 
point out with precision the plague-spots of the metropolis. 
But, on the other hand, the situation, so far as it can be 
judged, appears to justify a reasonable hope among those 
who, like the Charity Organization Society, of which your 
correspondent speaks so slightingly, are trying to help the 
poor to help themselves. It is true that many more facts 
are needed before the situation can be fully understood. 
We need to know not only the extent of destitution at a 
given time, but also its growth or decline in a term of 
years, its relation to various forms of employment, and the 
effect on it of various agencies of relief. To some of these 
questions Mr. Booth proposes at once to turn, and he will 
undoubtedly make a new contribution of the very first 
importance to a right interpretation of his problem. But, 
meantime, we have come to this: That if seventy per cent. 
of the people of London would but apply themselves in a 
Systematic way to the redemption of eight per cent., the 
twenty-two per cent. now just holding its own would be set 
in independence, and the one per cent. of the residuum 
would be easily controlled. Here is a case which, at least 
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on the face of it, does not seem to call for any radically 
new social order, but only for a new access of moral 
responsibility working along present lines. It sounds like 
a summons of the forces which are now so often inactive 
and so often misspent to a united and hopeful task. 
EISENACH, Germany. 
%& 


A Type of University Extension 


By a College Woman 


The formation and development of the Massachusetts 
Society for the University Education of Women presents 
an instructive theme for study to those interested in the 
extension of the higher education to all classes in the com- 
munity. 

This admirable pioneer among student aid societies has 
already enjoyed a prosperous existence of fourteen years. 
In the autumn of 1876 a few women met ina parlor on 
Beacon Hill in Boston to “consider the means by which 
they could best aid in increasing the educational advan- 
tages offered to women.” An address was made by the 
President of Boston University which “showed a field 
close at hand” in the needs of the young women students 
in the academical department. As a result of this meeting 
the President of Boston University and others were duly 
incorporated “for the purpose,” so the Act reads, “ of 
promoting the university education of women in Massa- 
chusetts.” Although claiming this broad scope for its 
work and its more than legal right to its title, the organi- 
zation, it is but just to say, would be more accurately 
described as a “Society for the Boston University Educa- 
tion of Women.” Under the plea that women are not 
actually admitted to Harvard University, that Smith and 
Wellesley are colleges, that the Institute of Technology is 
a School of Science, and that Boston University, as the 
only “ university” in the State actually admitting women 
to membership, alone comes within the field of work de- - 
fined by the act of incorporation, the Society restricts its 
aid to the women students of Boston University, and never- 
theless retains a title which certainly has always been both 
misleading and pretentious, and therefore a blemish upon 
the fair fame of a Society which has accomplished un- 
doubted good. 

It is noteworthy that none of the women who led in the 
formation of this organization had received a college edu- 
cation, and that their primary object was to open to a 
younger generation the privileges of that systematic train- 
ing which had been denied them in their youth. 

The plan of the Society was simply to require a small 
annual membership fee, and to give or lend to needy 
students whatever help was possible from a treasury thus 
supplied. The organizers seem to have said to one 
another, “ We will ask our friends to join us in this good 
work, but we will try to give them something worthy in 
return,” for, instead of following the usual custom of hold- 
ing a single meeting each year, monthly parlor meetings were 
arranged, with addresses on educational, literary, or social 
topics by prominent literary men and women. As the 
Society increased in numbers, a hall of Boston University 
was opened to its use. Among the many speakers who 
have generously given their services are Julia Ward Howe, 
the late Dr. Elisha Mulford, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, the 
late Maria Mitchell, Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

With a noble object and with the assistance of many 
talented speakers, and under the leadership of experienced 
and energetic directors, it was most natural that the 
Society should largely increase its membership. At the 
end of its third year 250 members were reported, and 
now, at the end of the fourteenth year since its inception, 
there are about 430 members, including sixteen life and 
five honorary members. 

The names of three men appear in the short list of 
honorary members, and the active membership also appears 
to be not wholly confined to women, The names of col- 
lege graduates on the list include, in addition to ninety-five 
graduates of Boston University, a few liberal-minded 
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alumnz of Cornell and Syracuse Universities, Smith and 
Vassar Colleges. The names of more than twenty women 
physicians may be counted—a silent testimony, perhaps, 
to their appreciation of the advantages of a liberal foun- 
dation in the education of their sex. To have interested 
and to have kept before the attention of so large a body 
of non-collegiate women the progress of the movement for 
the higher education is in itself no unworthy achievement. 

In considering the amount of aid directly given women 
students, it must be borne in mind that the Society’s income 
has always been chiefly derived from an annual member- 
ship fee of two dollars. The reports of the Treasurer 
show, occasionally, a few donations of sums varying from 
five to fifty dollars. Once over $100 was raised by giving 
a lecture on “ Gems,” and at another time the Society was 
indebted to the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel 
for two concerts, which added $770 to the treasury. A 
small charge to the friends of members for admittance to 
regular meetings has sometimes swelled the returns. As 
the Society has grown older, the bread it has cast on the 
waters has begun to return to it in payments from the 
beneficiaries of former years. At first the policy of holding 
parlor meetings, and, later, the privilege of using a hall 
in one of the buildings of Boston University, has limited 
the necessary expenses chiefly to printing and postage. 

It is evident that the sum annually at the disposal of 
the beneficiary committees has been small, and great dis- 
cretion has been required in order to distribute that little 
so as to relieve the most pressing necessities of those 
deserving such assistance—for the aid rendered has been 
a charity, and rarely in the form of loans, except when 
the recipient preferred to borrow. The sums _ have 
ranged from $10 to $100, seldom to a larger amount. In 
some instances the beneficiary has also been a holder of 
a University scholarship, which yields the equivalent of 
tuition. In the first year of the Society’s existence $426 
was divided among nine students. The largest amount 


given in any year has been $782.50; $745 was given 


during the past year. The number who have enjoyed the 
beneficence of the Society has varied in different years 
from five to thirteen. The tenth annual report stated that 
$5,323.84 had been paid out in ten years to forty-five 
girls, “ largely for tuition, lodging, and board, but also for 
daily traveling expenses when the home was in the vicinity, 
for books, and some small sums during two years for 
lunches.” A fund of $10,000 given outright to the Uni- 
versity would perhaps have yielded the same amount of 
pecuniary assistance, but “the gift without the giver is 
bare,” and the sympathy and moral encouragement, and 
the keener sense of personal obligation, springing from the 
substitution of a person for an institution in the relations 
of the giver and receiver of scholarships, are surely priceless. 

In addition to the direct help which has just been enu- 
merated, much indirect assistance has been given. Oppor- 
tunities for teaching and other means of self-help have 
been found. In order to lighten the burden of expensive 
text-books, a loan library has been established. One 
winter a club for co-operative housekeeping was fostered, 
and an advisory committee on homes for students from a 
distance has been established, for no dormitories are con- 
nected with this University. Assistance in furnishing a 
reading-room and in the equipment of a woman’s gym- 
nasium ; the appointment of a consulting physician for 
the women students ; the extension of social courtesies on 
the part of individual members of the Society, and the gift 
of clothing, are mentioned in the reports of the work of 
this organization. The Society has a “ Professorship’s 
Fund” amounting to a little over $1,000. A gift of 
$1,000, received a few years ago, was set aside as a memo- 
rial fund, and now, nearly doubled by voluntary contribu- 
tions, its income materially enlarges the work of the 
Society. Not long ago the New England Woman’s Club, 
testifying to its belief in co-education and with a desire to 
support local work for women, gave a fund of over 
$1,000, and the income of this fund, also, is used in the 
current work of the Society. 

The character of the work done is indicated by state- 
ments like the following : 
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“ Sixty-seven dollars have been given a student of the 
School of Medicine to defray her expenses for the two 
months preceding graduation and for her graduation fees. 
Her course at the School had been pursued under great 
hardships. During the winter months of each year she 
had undertaken the work of night nursing, and during the 
summer the full work of nurse, thereby earning a fund for 
defraying those winter expenses which were beyond the 
amount she could save during the school terms.” Of an- 
other beneficiary itis stated: “‘ The results of her earnings 
during the summer vacations are her only support.” 

Of another student we read: “ Living at a long distance 
from the railway station, she took this walk regularly morn- 
ing and afternoon, together with a railway ride of nearly 
two hours each way; and yet her place was rarely found 
vacant at the first morning summons. A plan to relieve 
her from this tax upon her strength failed, because she 
could not be permanently spared from home.” We are 
told that this was not an exceptional case, although the 
details of her story disclose a long-continued battle, not 
oniy with wind and storms, but with many of the vicissi- 
tudes of poverty and misfortune which these elements are 
often used to typify. And other students “have made 
quite as heroic a struggle to gain the end desired.” Thirty 
dollars were given a student “who had shown much per- 
sistency in overcoming the obstacles which fate and 
unsympathizing friends have thrown in her way.” On the 
other hand, we read of one who “ has had a hard struggle 
for two years, and the other members of her family have 
made great sacrifices in order to develop what they early 
recognized as unusual talent.” 

We cannot dismiss the Society from our thoughts with- 
out giving a little consideration to the methods of govern- 
ment in which this large body of women acquiesce. We 
have frequently observed in organizations controlled by 
women a strong tendency towards oligarchical, rather than 
democratic, forms. The case under consideration well 
illustrates this proclivity. All the current business of the 
Society, the sole management of its funds, all regulations 
respecting beneficiaries, the power to call all except the 
annual meetings, the appointment of all committees, and 
the power to fill “any vacancies that may occur in their 
number between the annual meetings,” are vested by the 
by-laws in an executive committee of nineteen, of which 
five constitute a quorum. 

The accordance of large powers to an executive body is 
not necessarily inconsistent with the democratic principle. 
The methods of election afford the test. The by-laws pro- 
vide that the executive committee “shall be chosen by 
ballot, and shall hold their office for one year,” but accord- 
ing to the custom of this Society the executive committee 
itself appoints a nominating committee, which reports at 
the meeting designated for the election of officers, and 
which offers a printed ballot containing a single set of 
names—those of the outgoing officers, with rare changes. 
The members cast this ballot with which they have been 
provided, and the old officers are re-elected. All oppor- 
tunity for the proper expression of those differences of 
opinion in regard to the conduct of affairs which must ex- 
ist among thinking people is precluded. No choice of 
candidates is afforded, and the body elected in no way 
represents the will of the electors. The democratic forms 
are gone through, but the principle is oligarchic. The 
natural tendency of an executive body, under such circum- 
stances, is to seek less and less to learn and consider the 
opinions and preferences of the general body and be 
guided by the popular judgment. Of this indifference to 
popular forms of government a curious illustration is 
recorded in the election dy the executive committee, a few 
years ago, of a new president for the Society only a few 
days before the annual meeting for elections occurred. 

The feeling of responsibility in the right conduct of pub- 
lic affairs is ever weak in the sex which for the most part 
composes this Society, and the form of government into 
which this Society has drifted is open to criticism, because 
it lessens this sense of responsibility and fails to husband 
the interest which one who consents to become a member 
should feel, and which active co-operation inevitably deepens. 
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A Canadian Summer 


II.—The Ouinaniche 
By Ripley Hitchcock 


** Mais, Monsieur, il saut, il saut comme ”—and for want 
of fitting simile my little traveling acquaintance gesticulated 
wildly, pointing to the zenith. We were pacing the deck 
of the old Admiral, once Grant’s dispatch-boat, then, as 
now, a peaceful passenger steamer, and while the ancient 
boat churned her way down the coast of Gaspesia, my com- 
panion broke out into marvelous tales of an unknown game 
fish dwelling far to the north. It was a fish of incredible 
strength and courage, cet brave poisson, it swam in water 
comme le mer dans un tourbillon, rejoicing, like the porpoise, 
in troubled seas and disporting itself on the very crest of 
the waves. And as for might and prowess, nothing that I 
could tell of the salmon of the Restigouche and the trout 
of the wild Nouvelle could furnish fitting comparison. 
Yet these tales left me cold. Once, twice, three times, the 
piscatorial myth may be hopefully traced to a vanishing 
point, but after that comes skepticism. And so the 
ouinaniche slumbered in my memory until, some three 
years back, this prince of the northern waters became 
a public character. Even at that it was only the 
actual experience of the last few weeks which has 
made me a believer and enthusiast. It is good to have 
enthusiasm, and the ouinaniche, I think, may _ be 
respected as a spiritual tonic. For he is all that my 
little companion claimed on that bleak evening years 
ago, and, in the fisherman’s fancy, he is more than can 
well be told until quickening pulse-beats take the place of 
written words. To say that the ouinaniche is a land- 
locked salmon would seem to relegate him to the rank of 
his brethren of Lake Sebago and Lake Sunapee and other 
peaceful waters—an honorable rank, yet inferior to his own, 
For the ouinaniche, while the naturalists may dismiss him 
as simply the sa/mo salar, variety Sebago, is the result 
of peculiar conditions. For him, more than for most of 
us, life is a struggle. He lives in the rush and roar of 
torrents, and seeks his food where no weakling may ven- 
ture unscathed. Atthe Main Chute of the Saguenay, where 
the vast volume of white water roars past Laurentian crags, 
and at the foot of cataracts on the Mistassini and 
Peribonca, the ouinaniche is at home. Naturally, he has 
become possessed of a body like vibrant steel, a tail of 
incredible size and power, and a dorsal fin which shows 
above the water as he feeds like a lateen sail. If in all 
this there lurks the sin of over-emphasis, it will be par- 
doned by those who know the joy of finding a fisherman’s 
legend founded upon the eternal verities. 

I leave to others the discussion of the migrations of the 
ouinaniche, his exact habits, and the possibilities of his 
extinction. My own introduction was under circumstances 
so adverse at first that I seemed on the point of repeating 
the familiar experience of those who gorge the bait offered 
to “sportsmen ” by the hotel prospectus and railway adver- 
tisement. I had “ outfitted” at Roberval on Lake St. John, 
and, with my two half-breeds, a canoe, two tents, blankets, 
and a small mountain of supplies, I crossed the lake on 
an absurd little logging steamer, which finally stopped by 
the simple process of running aground on the sand-bars 
a mile off the mouth of the Mistassini. The birch-bark 
canoe was launched and loaded, and the men bent to their 
paddles in a heavy rain, which pursued us fitfully at 
dinner, at our night camp in the dripping forest, and at 
our waking. The men hung back. “Trop mouillée,” was 
Philippe’s constant plaint—my stalwart Philippe, with a 
face more ferocious than that of any Apache renegade 
whom I have ever seen in Arizona, and a voice like that 
of a homesick calf. It was simply one of the questions of 
will and discipline which are apt to be raised in “the 
bush,” and by good men, too, merely to test a new 
employer and to determine the chances of an easy-going 
trip. But the issue was met and settled then and there, 
and late in the afternoon of the second day, despite rain 
and four long portages, we reached the magnificent fifth 
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falls of the Mistassini and apparent failure. Not a single 
ouinaniche could be bribed to take my flies. 

It is easy to console one’s self with the familiar “ it is not 
all of fishing to fish” when the fisherman stays his hand 
from mere satiety ; but philosophy is more difficult for the 
empty-handed. It was true that the air of that northern 
solitude was a tonic, and the cataract itself worth the 
journey from New York. Yet philosophy and the natural 
man fought hard for the upper hand as I lay on my fra- 
grant bed of fir boughs, listening to the patter of rain on 
the tent and the roar of the mighty waterfall close at 
hand. But in the morning, after more fruitless endeavor 
here and there among waves which tossed the canoe like 
the traditional cockle-shell, we landed on a sharply sloping 
ledge of Laurentian rocks. There I stood braced in a 
crevice above the water, but not out of reach of waves 
which leaped up as from a troubled sea, and there in that 
angry flood, where fly-casting seemed a mockery, I found 
the ouinaniche. There was a sudden tug down under 
the surface, and at the answering strike a silvery body 
flashed four feet high in air, and I heard Louis’s whoop 
and Philippe’s shout, “ C’est un gros, Monsieur, un gros!” 
“Un gros” the fish certainly seemed to be, as twenty-five 
yards of line were taken from the screaming reel in the 
first rush out into the rapids, where another leap was fol- 
lowed by a rush straight in, and then a fit of sulks. So 
the moments crept on, each second vibrant with suspense, 
while the gallant fish, now in water, now in air, fought with 
a courage and tenacity which I have never seen equaled 
by trout or black bass, nor by a grilse in point of endur- 
ance, nor hardly, pound for pound, by a salmon. How 
long this battle royal lasted it would be hard to say. 
Philippe measured time by his pipe, and he smoked three. 
At last I was able to strain the ouinaniche toward the 
ledge where Philippe clung precariously, and in another 
instant the fish was in the net, Louis was gripping it 
through the meshes, and both men were scrambling like 
cats up the face of the rock to a safer place. There we 
administered the coup de grace, and I noted the shapely 
head, the clean-cut body, with the iridescent greenish gill- 
markings and dark spots on the silvery sides, and I mar- 
veled at the width of the powerful tail and the size of the 
dorsal fin. No sportsman could ask finer game, and no 
gourmet could take exception to a fish whose flesh is more 
savory than the trout, and less cloying than the sa/mo 
salar. 

It was off this same Laurentian ledge that I fought and 
killed all my ouinaniche during those rare days. They were 
days of moving experiences with ouinaniche which seemed 
to spend all their time in air, with others which leaped up 
on the rock beside me, or fought their way far out into the 
rapids, or “ bored” doggedly at the bottom, while the line 
vibrated as if at strokes of the powerful tail. And all this 
time I was at a place which would make the fortune of the 
summer landlord if it were, unhappily, accessible to “ sum- 
mer visitors,” and not so far to the northward that even 
the outpost cabins of settlers are below, and the only 
human beings to the north are a few trappers and the Eski- 
mos. At the fifth cataract the river is perhaps three- 
quarters of a mile in width. There is the main fall, where 
a vast volume of water thunders over a cliff probably sixty 
feet in height; and, separated from it by a rocky island, 
there is a smaller fall, with a whirlpool at the foot, and a 
still smaller chu‘e beyond. It is possible for skillful voy- 
ageurs to drive their canoe up between the main currents 
from these falls, and reach the foot of the island. There 
we camped. My tent was pitched on the brow of the 
cliff, with the rainbow-tinted mist rising from the main fall 
on my right as I sat at my tent door, and below and before 
me a great stretch of yeasty, tumultuous waves. Between 
Lake St. John and the Gulf of California, and the moun- 
tains of Virginia and Puget Sound, I have known many 
beautiful camps, but none more happily placed than that 
island camp on the Mistassini. Some there are who find 
no justification for a fisherman’s passion for his sport, and 
yet it is the true sportsman who lives closest to the heart 
of the woods. The rivers are his highways, the lakes his 
picture galleries at sunrise and sunset, and the wild things 
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of the water and the forest are his friends and teachers as 
well as his game. Surely for him more than for the “ tourist ” 
on beaten tracks there are “ books in the running brooks, 
and good in everything.” 
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Reciprocity versus Smuggling 


Some Practical Observations in Canada 
By Allen A. Keene 


For three months during the past summer I was a resi- 
dent of a small town in New Brunswick, and came away a 
strong believer in the moral necessity of applying to the trade 
relations of the United States and Canada the principle of 
international reciprocity, which Mr. Blaine has so ably and 
successfully advocated in connection with South America. 
This opinion was formed by my observation of the condi- 
tion of things along the border between the State of Maine 
and the province of New Brunswick—particularly of that 
section of the border that separates Calais on the “ Ameri- 
can” side from St. Stephen and Milltown on the Canadian 
side. 

The line of division between the two countries is the 
line of deepest water in the St. Croix River. In this 
vicinity the river is well supplied with bridges, and the 
communities referred to form virtually but one community, 
with a population of twelve thousand, seven thousand being 
on the “ American” side. The leading productive activi- 
ties of the community consist of the manufacture of cotton 
goods, lumber, and shoes. But the greater bulk of its 
activities—as is the case with nearly all communities— 
are consumptive activities, such as the retailing of dry 
goods, groceries, etc., etc. And while the management of 
the productive activities is in the hands of a very few men, 
every man, either as buyer or seller, has to do with the 
consumptive activities. Now, the disregard of the tariff 
laws, to which it is desired especially to call attention, 
exists in connection, not with the productive, but with the 
consumptive, activities of the community. 

In general, the necessities of life can be obtained more 
cheaply on the “ American ” side than on the Canadian, 
The result is that the citizens of neither the “ American ” 
nor the Canadian portion of the community resist the 
temptation to smuggle. The “ American ” retailer cannot 
resist the temptation to increase his sales, nor the Cana- 
dian consumer to lessen his expenses ; and the Canadian 
retailer, in order successfully to compete with the “ Ameri- 
can” retailer, and to maintain a fair trade among his own 
countrymen, has recourse to wholesale smuggling. For 
this “professional” smugglers are employed, who are 
paid a definite sum, and are not held responsible for the 
goods should the latter happen to be seized and confis- 
cated by the custom-house officer. But there is little to 
be feared on the part of the smuggler, whether “ profes- 
sional” or not, from that officer. He is a citizen and 
social member of this same community, whose citizens, as 
a whole, wink at and indorse smuggling by participating 
in it; and of course he does not feel at liberty—surely 
he would not feel so long—to come into conflict with the 
general sentiment of the community by, so far as possible, 
detecting and legally punishing smugglers. 

It is, however, by no means to be inferred from this 
that the payment of duties is entirely evaded. A citizen 
who is an habitual smuggler will, with great parade, occa- 
sionally present his goods at the Custom-House in broad 
daylight and pay the duties; and occasionally the “ Amer- 
ican” who supplies the Canadian retailer will reduce his 
prices even below those of the “American” market, in 
order to enable his Canadian customer to pay the duties 
and still put the goods on the Canadian market at prices 
but little, if any, higher than those of the “ American” 
market. 

Mainly, though not entirely, the smuggling is done from 
the “ American” to the Canadian side. 

The unanimity with which the community engage in 
smuggling was made apparent by an occurrence in the 
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campaign of the last general election of Canada. A large 
mass-meeting in the Canadian portion of the community 
was being addressed alternately by Conservative and 
Liberal speakers. One of the Liberal speakers made bold 
frankly to assert his disbelief that there was a single man 
present that did not smuggle, and challenged any such to 
refute him on this point by rising. Only three or four 
arose; and of this small number were a clergyman and a 
high-school principal, each of whom would naturally be 
more careful—as touching the matter in hand—than the 
ordinary citizen. Indeed, the citizens themselves, whether 
merely consumers or retailers as well, do not try to conceal, 
but frankly confess, the fact that they smuggle. 

Now, what is true of this particular section of the border 
is true, to a greater or less extent, of all inhabited sections 
of the border. 

Such being the case, the moral element rises clearly 
into view. In these two enlightened and Christian 
countries, whole communities of citizens are setting at 
naught, and, as it were, mocking at, the laws of their 
lands. Such looseness, not to say lawlessness, can 
bring only moral detriment to the citizens of those com- 
munities. Consciously to break a law made and main- 
tained by the majority of one’s fellow-countrymen must 
inevitably decrease the self-respect and degrade the 
character of the law-breaker, even though he go otherwise 
unpunished. The citizens themselves of these border 
communities, to a certain extent, realize this, and deplore 
the present state of things. But so long as the commercial 
regulations between the two countries remain substantially 
as they are at present, there is little reason to expect that 
this general custom of law-breaking will lose its hold to 
any considerable extent. The people on the border will 
always feel that such tariff restrictions on trade as now 
exist are unnatural, needless, and unjust; and this feeling, 
reinforced by the desire to get the most possible in return 
for their money, will induce them to break the laws. And 
yet to do this is inevitably to incur conscious degradation 
of character. 

For the sake, therefore, merely of the morals and man- 
liness of the thousands of border citizens of each country, 
it is justly to be hoped that the coming conference between 
the two Governments will result in the institution of 
thorough-going reciprocity. 


% 
A Mood, Not a Thought 


By Richard Burton 


From Plato down to the present day, philosophers, 
critics, and poets themselves have been trying to give a 
definition of that subtle thing, poetry. Yet it may be queried 
if the ideal definition, one that is at once comprehensive, 
exclusive, and altogether satisfactory, is not still a desider- 
atum, and will not remain one till the crack of doom. 

Matthew Arnold’s way of putting it, that poetry is sim- 
ply the most beautiful way of saying things, if not in all 
respects invulnerable, is a happy statement and a suggest- 
ive, leading us to remark that much modern criticism of 
verse reasons on false premises. It is droningly common 
to find Sir Critic, who has fallen foul of some apprentice 
in the ancient and honorable guild of poetry, fairly gnash- 
ing his teeth over the lack of originality in the book under 
analysis. ‘“ Here,” he says, “is some grace and some music, 
but nothing more than the working over of the thought 
of Keats or Wordsworth, Longfellow or Lowell. There is 
naught individual or really new in it.” Hence anathema 
is pronounced on the bardling, and he is ordered back to 
his gallipots. 

All such cheap and conventional critic-work is based on 
a misconception ; poet-critics like Arnold, Lowell, or Sted- 
man would never fall into it. Poetry is pre-eminently a 
matter of expression, and, viewed subjectively, it expresses 
a mood rather thanathought. Thisis by no means tanta- 
mount to saying that a poem should not contain weighty 
and fine thought, but only that the way of saying it is what 
makes it vital and inspiring. Lowell illustrates this felici- 
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tously in one of his essays. It is not true to represent the 
poet as one who occasionally seizes on a noble conception 
which comes to him nobody knows whence, and who molds 
it into a form of fitness and fairness. It were better and 
nearer the veracious reality to declare that every day and 
always the raw material of his art lies about him—in the 
sky with its color symphonies and shifting cloud-palaces, 
on the earth in protean shapes by sea and land, in the 
heart of his brother man with its infinite history of weal 
and woe. All these are ever present as excitations; and 
when the hour of inspiration comes, of vibrant response to 
these manifold invitations of nature and humanity, then 
the singer chants of what it is now given him to see and 
enjoy. The creative mood is on him; before, his eyes 
have been sealed, his ears stopped, like the companions 
of Ulysses aforetime, and so he has been dumb. This 
happy condition of things is part physical, part spiritual. 
A good sleep, 


Dear mother of fresh thoughts and joyous health, 


may be behind it, and the reading of a bit from some pre- 
cious masterpiece has very likely done its share in produc- 
ing the soul-clarity necessary to the effort of creation. The 
man is all alive, optimistic, dynamic: he can laugh like a 
boy, yet strike a forthright blow like an athlete, and he is 
in just the proper state of body and mind to make music, 
and something that has loveliness and permanency of 
form. Naturally, then, will the sane, the deep, and the 
fruitful in thought be found in what this puissant creature 
puts forth ; but, after all, the idea of it is of secondary im- 
port to him and to the reader. It is the joyous or emo- 
tionally vibrant spirit, the delightful and strong way of 
putting his thought, that ravishes all aftertime. It is the 
external, artistic formulation of his vatic mood, not the 
philosophical value of the thinking to be found in the 
verse. In short, it is the singer, not the thinker, that we 
deal with primarily here. 

A practical and satisfactory way of proving the validity 
of this line of argument is to take some of the most per- 
fect and famous lyrics of your acquaintance, and brutally 
to reduce them from their present seemliness of form down 
to terms of bare thought; you will speedily find, as likely 
as not, that the substance of the theme, while legitimate 
and sound, has been handled a thousand times by poet- 
asters and rhymsters in legions. The story is ordinary 
enough, the form of narration deathless and dear. Half 
a dozen of the shorter poems of Wordsworth rise in the 
mind in illustration of this. The sonnet written from 
Westminster Bridge is one of the chief splendors of Eng- 
lish verse in that lyric form; yet its charm derives from 
its magic of manner in treating a simple and obvious sub- 
ject. 

Many will cry out at once against this claim that it is 
mood rather than thought which constitutes the root and 
essence of a poem, because this seems to attack, for exam- 
ple, so many of Browning’s poems in which there is an 
excess of lofty and deep, not to say involved and fantastic, 
ratiocination and reflection. But the answer is not far to 
seek. In cases where such a poem is effective, it is effect- 
ive because of the might of the creative mood back of the 
thought, and in spite of, rather than because of, the latter. 
And in more cases, when the thought has too many con- 
volutions and eccentricities to be made solvent by how 
much soever genius, the resultant is not a poem but a mon- 
strosity—let us be frank, and say it. Hence we avoid 
“ Pauline” and “ Sordello,” perhaps, and turn again and 
again to the little book which contains Robert Browning’s 
own selection of his lyrics, or to a few of his longer dra- 
matic poems. 

Present-day criticism that would have insight, catholic. 
ity, and perception must stop the shallow prating about 
imitation of thought, and direct its keenest and wisest of 
observation to the delicate and haunting personality in 
poetry, which in each case is the one thing it is a duty to 
discover, judge, and appreciate. And personality is but 
another name for expression. Thought, in this highest 
division of literature—and surely poetry can set up such a 
claim—may be likened to a great rock that rises sheer 
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from the level plains of life. One comes by and hews 
from it a grotesque and meaningless figure; another, a 
torso, beautiful but incomplete; yet another, a godlike 
statue, perfect, bidding us worship the Source of all per- 
fection. And with all of these workmen the tools are 
speech, an expression of themselves, whereby they shape 
the plastic material, thought, each according to his mood 
of work, and the strength end skill given him by God. 


% 
English Words in French Papers 


By José Bornn 


The French are every day becoming more and more 
addicted, says a returned habitual summer tourist to the 
gay capital of Europe, to the use of English words and 
phrases. In writing or speaking there are few things they 
are more ambitious of than the ability to sprinkle freely 
their sentences with our expressions. The same thing is, of 
course, true with us as regards their language, though many 
firmly hold that the best style is that which eschews 
foreign quotations and sticks to the language in its purity 
and consequently simplicity. The French, however, are 
guilty of one thing with which we are not chargeable; 
they rarely show the slightest respect for the orthography, 
pronunciation, or etymology of the words they appropriate ; 
in fact, they twist and mutilate them in such a manner 
that, did they not put them in italics, thus stamping them 
as exotics, we should hardly recognize them by any native 
look. 

My attention was more particularly called to this fact 
this summer, because one of the particular tasks I set 
myself this year was the study of the French newspaper. 
I often came across the word ¢nferviewer, for instance. 
Because some French verbs happen to have the same 
termination as this word, ev, they imagine it a verb, and 
therefore use it, not in reference to a person, but as the 
verb “to interview.” When the process of interviewing is 
completed, the person is said to be énterviewé. 

There are a great many English words treated sim- 
ilarly. They just go right ahead and conjugate them as 
if they were native words. Yet they want you to under- 
stand all the time that they are not, and therefore italicize 
them when they come to write or print them. A French- 
man will gleefully inform you that he has //r#é, namely, 
indulged in what he calls /irtage, that he has ga//opé or 
troté in the Bois de Boulogne, and that he has seen 
men sandwichés in the streets. Lyncher, to lynch, boxer, 
to box (doxeur being the substantive), are other of his 
barbarisms. Still more pronounced ones are Jifstek, or 
biftek, and rosbif, for beefsteak and roast beef respect- 
ively. In these last-mentioned cases they apparently 
do not approve our spelling because it does not conform to 
the way they pronounce the words. 

Of course we Americans—the English are, indeed, no 
better—transgress French laws of pronunciation woefully 
when we attempt their language. At least that is the case 
with the great majority of us. But we transgress only in that 
particular. We do not trouble the orthography or etymology 
of their words as they do ours. The result would be very 
ridiculous if we did. Think, for instance, of Fassett hors de 
combating the Democratic nominee for Governor of the 
State of New York this fall, or how absurd it would be for 
me to say that my German friend here—he doesn’t under- 
stand a word of English—emdonpointed himself by beer- 
drinking! However, we often do that kind of thing, as 
witness the word amateurish, to describe weakness in a 
professional. There is this, though, to be said in our favor : 
we do not italicize the word to make the unthinking believe 
that it belongs wholly to another tongue. 

Certainly we Americans are not so much responsible 
for the invasion of the Anglo-Saxon tongue into Gaul as 
the English are. We had a big hand in it, however, for a 
Frenchman often takes a “ sherry-gobber,” as he calls it, 
and plays “ pocker.” To even up matters, as it were, he 
calls a pocket a “poket:” Again, in deference to Pull- 
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man, he uses the word sleeping-car oftener than his own 
equivalent, wagon-lit. In an advertisement to catch Amer- 
icans I came across this characteristic expression: Des 
jolies bars-maids. 

The influence from across the Channel is much stronger 
than ours, however. It is seen more plainly perhaps in 
the newspaper reports of horse-races than anywhere else. 
Fully one-half the Frenchman’s track vocabulary is 
English. Do you know what a chien boule dogue is? 
Well, chien is the every-day, natural-born French word for 
dog, and in that expression it is qualified by the other two 
words, which are clearly importations from the foreign 
shore, to indicate a great, big, strong dog. It does not 
necessarily mean the English bulldog, which is a strong 
dog, though by no means a big one. But the English bull- 
dog inspires terror ; therefore, any dog that inspires terror 
with a Frenchman is a Joule dogue. Then there are the 
words paguebot for packet-boat, and redingote for riding- 
coat, while many others relating to commerce, like “ stock,” 
“docks,” “warrant,” “sloop,” “steamer,” “ mail-coach,” 
and “brig,” all written correctly, but more or less pro- 
nounced without any regard to the genius of our language, 
seem to be perfectly acclimatized and well intrenched over 
there. A Frenchman is sometimes affected with / sf/een, 
which, of course, came from the English, like the word; he 
wears a “water-proof,” goes to a pigue-nigue, eats plum 
pouding (pronounced plem poudain), takes “lunch,” attends 
a “ punch” at his club, drinks “ toasts,” holds an “ at-home ” 
or a “garden-party,” keeps a “groom” and a “drag,” 
goes to “ great attractions,” prefers a “ ticket ” (pronounced 
teckay) to a billet, laughs at the clownerie of the “clowns” 
or funny men, will jive o’cloguer at any hour of the day or 
evening, enjoys himself at a réunion du “high life” (pro- 
nounced ¢eg /eef), attends a “ meeting” to hear the “ spoke- 
mans ”—sometimes he calls him the “ speaker ”—or to con- 
demn the “ shylockeries ” of his political opponents. Other 
words of the English that he is fond of using to display 
his wonderful knowledge of the world are the dandyisme 
and snobisme of the “ cokney,” “ shocking,” “ leader-article ” 
for leading article, “ dry rot,” “ mildew,” “ pickpocket,” and 
“book-maker.” The art of book-making he calls do0k- 
macaireism. 

Viewed from their standpoint, we afford them countless 
opportunities for retaliation in this respect of appropriat- 
ing foreign words. They must acknowledge, however, 
that until we finally annex foreign words in casual use we 
try to treat them respectfully and spell them correctly. 


% 
Three Times in White 


(Les Trois Robes Blanches) 
By Frantz Jourdain 


Translated from the French by J. R. T. 
I. 


Ever since early morning the household had been upside 
down. 

Madame rose at seven o’clock, and went to market with 
the cook; from the market she hurried to the grocer’s, 
from the grocer’s to the pastry-cook’s, and from the pastry- 
cook’s to the confectioner’s. The dinner must be perfect ; 
not an ordinary, but a refined, menu, a little elaborate 
even, and artistic. As soon as she returned, her arms 
laden with flowers, she proceeded to adorn the sa/on, which 
took on the air of a féte. With the aid of roses, mimosas, 
peonies, and lilies, disposed in every corner, on the fur- 
niture, around the Delft vases and old Japanese bronzes, 
the apartment looked as if it had broken out into laughter. 

They breakfasted in haste, that the table might be 
turned over to the serveur, who set to work with stately 
dignity, in his white coat and ministerial whiskers. 

Monsieur, after selecting the choicest wines from the 
cellar, is a little out of his element, and at a loss what to 
do. He wanders from room to room, fumbles his watch, 
looks out of the window, passes from his study to the sa/on, 
goes into the dining-room, casts his eye over the kitchen, 
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and finishes by returning, for the twentieth time, to the 
bedchamber where baby is sleeping, with tightly closed 
fists, in a nest of muslin and silk, beside the large Louis XV. 
bed, a curtain of which, unfastened, protects the cradle 
from the slightest draught of air. 

With rosy cheeks, regular breathing, and _half-open 
mouth, the tiny creature is peacefully sleeping, little dream- 
ing that she is the heroine of the day and the author of all 
this confusion. 

Mademoiselle’s gala toilette is ready. Carefully spread 
out over the furniture, it reflects the pea-green tint of the 
lounge and easy chairs. There is the cloak, beribboned 
with silk; there the poplin pelisse lined with satin; beside 
them the long tulle veil ; on the bureau are the fairy-like 
kid shoes, fraternizing with a miniature cap, more over- 
burdened with embroidery than the tiara of a Doge. On 
the bed the baptismal robe is laid out, short-waisted, long 
in the skirt—a robe of point d’Alencon lace, on the tissue 
of which are intertwined elaborate coats of arms, with old- 
fashioned, spring-like garlands of roses. 

The robe is a family heirloom, and if it be true that there 
is a soul in things, surely this one ought to partake of the 
family joy, and forget for to-day its respectable age, and 
the years which have yellowed its soft folds. Counting 
the mother’s and the grandmother’s, this will be the third 
baptism at which it has assisted, and it certainly will play 
an important part this time! Formerly—long, long ago— 
it served as a wedding veil to the great-grandmother—she 
whose miniature in powder and farthingale is hung near 
the mirror. 

On the whole, it is not astonishing that this venerable 
bit of lace is so well preserved ; it has seen nothing of life 
but its smiles; sighs, complaints, sobs, never reach it in 
the perfumed box to which it is consigned after each cere- 
mony. 

The clock strikes four, startling and important. Baby 
has wakened. It is high time, the baptism being set for 
five o’clock, and the grandparents as well as the god- 
mother already arrived. Mademoiselle must have some- 
thing to eat. Then the toilette begins—a toilette not 
accomplished without difficulty, because everybody must 
have a hand in it, even Monsieur, who ventures his advice, 
but only succeeds in making baby cry while awkwardly 
trying to put on her shoes. 

At last all are ready to set forth. 

Notwithstanding the lowered blinds, the June sun gilds 
and animates everything with its cheerful glow. They 
talk aloud, they chatter, they laugh in the flower-perfumed 
salon. The light toilettes of the ladies rustle coquettishly 
in the twilight, and give an added brightness to their 
radiant countenances. 

Baby makes her en/frée on the nurse’s arm. The little 
creature is very warm in her robes of state, her cloak and 
pelisse overburdened with braid ; she is as red as a ripe 
cherry ; her eyes dance as she perceives the flowers which 
brighten the crédence, and at sight of the happy faces watch- 
ing her she commences to gurgle behind her veil. 

Madame, whose Parisian charm is enhanced by the 
knowledge that the new toilette becomes her to distraction, 
and excited with the joy of living, and the pride of mother- 
hood—Madame takes the arm of the godfather, an old 
chum of her husband, and the best friend of the house- 
hold. 

It is past five o’clock; they will be late at church; they 
must hurry. 

The door of the apartment is opened; they set forth ; 
and— 

Mademoiselle Marcelle takes her first official step into 
the world ! 

Il. 

A beautiful May morning, everything enveloped in rose- 
colored mist. 

The noise of the waking street mounts to the window of 
the young girl whose eyes are slowly unclosing. Within 
the room all is quiet. 

This is the day! 

The hands of the gold watch given the night before and 
slipped under the pillow point to six o’clock. The maiden 
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bounds from the bed, and falls on her knees. This is the 
day! she thinks again, with a delicious beating of the 
heart. 

Cautious steps are heard in the corridor. ‘The door of 
the little chamber opens gently. 

“ Are you awake, Marcelle ?” 

“ Good morning, mother.” 

“ My dear child !” 

Oh, how tender and true the kisses sound? What 
poetry, what tenderness, what eloquence, what holiness 
they express ! , 

“ The dress came after you had retired last night. It is 
in the sa/on. I will fetch it.” 

No one but the mother shall touch that toilette, and the 
daughter submits, calm, recollected, almost grave. Yet 
she cannot restrain a smile when the mirror reflects back 
her image in the cap which gives her such a wise little 
motherly air. It had been difficult to imprison beneath 
the tulle the heavy chestnut locks burnished with gold. 
Cinderella slippers cover the little silken-clad feet. The 
white muslin robe, with its flat-plaited waist and straight- 
falling skirt, reaches to the floor, its unusual length a 
little troublesome to the child accustomed to short frocks. 
The gloves lie on the table, beside the prayer-book em- 
bossed with Byzantine arabesques and the chafelet of old 
chased silver. 

They are about to put on the veil when the father enters 
in a new, tight-fitting redingote, with a radiant and very 
youthful air, notwithstanding the few white locks at his 
temples. Without speaking, because his voice would have 
trembled, he folds his daughter in a long embrace. 

“ Papa!” 

“ Darling, my darling !” 

The daughter whom he embraces is the best of himself : 
the purest part of the past, the souvenir of a happy union, 
the embodiment of duty accomplished. She is the in- 
effaceable impression of his first paternal joys. And the 
images which crowd before his eyes are so sweet that they 
blot out the bitterness of gloomy days, of the fruitless 
battles, the baseness, and the treacheries of life. 

Through the wide-open door the grandmother, the 
brother, and the younger sister enter open-armed; the 
servants are there also, slightly embarrassed. 

“ Marcelle !”—“ Oh, how beautiful dear sister looks !”— 
“Do not injure the veil: I dare not touch it !”—“ Made- 
moiselle Marcelle !” 

Gracious and tender, her heart overflowing with affec- 
tion, the premitre communiante kisses her little world with 
the careless unconstraint of childhood. 

The little chamber, with its white-lacquered Louis XVI. 
furniture, its hangings subtly perfumed with violet, has 
taken on an indefinable, chapel-like air. While they fasten 
her veil the young girl stands motionless, searching her 
heart, lost in thoughts that absorb, refine, transform her. 
Her countenance, pale from the fatigues of retreat, her 
straight nose, well-defined eyebrows, the long lashes which 
shade the dewy eyes, her rounded chin, dreamy air, grace- 
ful slimness, delicate outlines, the hieratic folds of her 
robe—everything about her suggests the first angels of 
Fra Angelico; eager, ecstatic; the sacred perfumes in 
their golden censers. 

The girl puts on her gloves. The sound of hurrying 
feet is heard in the apartment; there are comings and 
goings, and creaking of doors; drawers are opened and 
closed hastily ; busy feet patter over the parquet. 

At last every one is ready. 

In the sa/on, which they cross in going out, are placed at 

random the gifts sent the night before; and beside them 
lie the white bouquets wrapped in paper, to which are 
pinned their accompanying cards. 
The premitre communiante descends the silent staircase 
in the calm of the early morning. With a flash as from a 
trumpet the sun strikes the brass rods, and illumines with 
a golden halo the child enveloped in white, whose veil 
appears to separate her from the actual world, and whose 
skirt as it brushes the steps sounds like the rhythmic and 
harmonious tapping of a light wing. 

Still the bells peal on, their voices bounding lightly into 
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the radiant air,-and flinging joyous strains of happiness 
into space: “ Alleluia! Alleluia !” 

But as the sounds die away they soften the exuberance 
of their joy, not to distract the child of yesterday, the 
woman of to-morrow, the maiden who carries God in her 
heart. 

Ill. 

One more hand-clasp—the last. 

The guests have departed. They are alone. 

In the dining-room the servants are clearing off the buffet 
arranged for the “breakfast.” Outside, snow has begun 
to fall, and sends a chill through the apartment already 
filled with gloom and melancholy. 

Standing alone in the middle of the sa/on, the father 
and mother, for the first time in their lives, are embarrassed 
at being together. They avoid each other’s eyes; com- 
monplace words fall automatically from their lips; their 
thoughts are far away. 

“What wretched weather !” 

“ Frightful !” 

“ Madame Lerolle was beautifully dressed, was she not ?” 

“Her costume was very original; she has so much 
taste.” 

“* Maurice looks older.” 

“He works too hard.” 

Silence. 

Monsieur takes the tongs and pokes the fire, ostenta- 
tiously humming Mendelssohn’s “ Wedding March.” 

“I am going to retire,” says Madame. 

As soon as his wife leaves the sa/on, Monsieur stops 
humming, rises, drums on the window-pane, smells a 
flower, returns to the chimney-place, examines a Chinese 
ornament for a long time without seeing it (a bronze whose 
smile challenged him in vain); then he brusquely opens 
the door, and starts in the direction of ‘“ Mademoiselle’s 
room,” as they called it yesterday. On entering it, he 
starts back, for there, in the chamber he had thought to 
find empty, stands his wife. Seized with the same idea as 
himself, she had preceded him to this sanctuary from 
which their idol, so cherished, so adored, had departed. 
Departed, love in her heart, laughter on her lips; departed 
thoughtlessly, on the arm of another, an ¢wconnu, a stranger, 
a husband ; departed without a backward glance, her eyes 
towards a radiant future, bright with rose-colored illusions ; 
departed in a nameless and incomprehensible intoxication, 
her ears tingling with the mysterious and vibratory sym- 
phony of youth ; departed, to speed towards the land of 
sunshine and of dreams. 

The chamber remains as the young girl left it, in all the 
confusion of her hurried flight. It is strewn from left to 
right with the wedding garments, exchanged in haste for 
the traveling mantle and otter toque. One satin slipper 
is under the work-table, the other is near an easy chair; 
the wreath of orange blossoms lies on the bed—the bed 
no longer hers. ‘The long Valengennes veil, too hastily 
thrown aside, has slipped to the floor. The robe of bro- 
caded velvet, with its solemn train, covers the dainty sofa, 
the sleeves dangling inert and helpless over the back of it, 
like the arms of a broken puppet. The white bouquet lies 
dying near the gloves on the mantelpiece, in the heavy air 
strong with the scent of tuberoses. 

The faces of the father and mother drop the masque of 
worldly gayety, assumed all day; wearied with forced 
smiles, their features relax. At a glance—a glance not to 
be evaded this time—they understand each other. Their 
hidden grief, their common misery, are detected beyond 
recall. Wherefore dissimulate longer when each has 
undoubtedly divined the other’s secret? So these two, 
without a word, move towards each other with open arms. 
In one long embrace their hearts meet, are consoled, unite ; 
blending with the poignant and sad thought of separation, 
the sharp delight of self-sacrifice. 

The dying embers crackle in the fireplace. Outside, 
the snow continues to fall, in large, feathery flakes, cover- 
ing the earth as with an immense bridal veil. , Night has 
long since fallen, and the wedding gown—Marcelle’s third 
white robe—casts in her room the glimmer of a dawn 
pure, calm, sweet, and instinct with hope. 
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A Few Little Things that are Easy 
to Make 


By M. C. Hungerford 


In most families there is quite a steady demand for birth- 
day gifts and trifles for parlor fairs and charitable enter- 
prises, so that a young girl who is industrious and ingen- 

ious finds her leisure time quite 
occupied in making the little 
things that are required. There 
is always more value in a fancy 
article if, besides its beauty, it 
also is of some practical use. 
The handy string-holder shown 
in the illustration has not very 
much beauty to boast of, but it 
is a compact, neat little affair, 
and is sure to be acceptable. To 
make it, buy one of the small, 
round Japanese baskets that are 
generally sold for five cents each. 
Take out the circular bottom- 
piece. You will find it easy to 
remove ; for, if you press on it 
firmly from the outside, the little 
J cross-sticks will yield to pressure 
'3Y and come out readily. Into the 
/ opening press a ball of druggists’ 
cord of any bright color you 
fancy. If it is hard to squeeze 
in, make it smaller by unwinding 
it a little. Put an inch-wide rib- 
bon, the color of the cord, around 
the basket, holding it down with pins, which you may, if 
you choose, stick in in a pattern, so that the article will be a 
pin-cushion as well as a twine holder. A long loop of the 
same ribbon, with an ornamental bow, should be sewed on 
to hang the holder by. 

These little sachets are so pretty and popular that at 
some of the Woman’s Exchanges they sell at from a dollar 
to a dollar and a quarter apiece. But they are not hard 
to make, the material costs but 
little, and only a very slight 
knowledge of painting is re- 
quired—less, in fact, than many 
children show in the use of their 
toy paint-boxes. As pansies 
grow in a great variety of col- 
ors, a girl who is «so disposed 
might make half a dozen of 
these flowers for the fancy-work 
table of a fair, and have them 
all different. A study of the 
pansy page in a florist’s cata- 
logue would give ample sug- 
gestions for the right colors. 

First make a little bag of two shades of purple (or any 
color selected). Use a plain-edged satin ribbon two 
inches wide, and cut the strips eight inches long. Fill the 
bag lightly with cotton sprinkled with violet powder. 
Gather the top together and sew on the flower, which is 
made by cutting five strips of the ribbon into two-and-a- 
half-inch lengths, and rounding the tops. Three of the 
petals are pale lilac, and two are deep purple. The backs 
of the petals are washed lightly with a weak solution of 
gum in water to give them a little stiffness ; then they are 
touched with purple paint upon the edges, as the picture 
shows, and the markings put in the bottom of the three 
light-tigted ones ; and a dash of yellow may be laid on the 
middle of the flower, after the petals have been sewed 
together, with a plait taken in the middle of each. Or the 
edge and center markings can all be done with gold paint, 
mixed by the directions that accompany the boxes or 
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bottles. The finished flower is then sewed to the top of 
the bag on the wrong side, and a narrow ribbon added to 
hang it by, unless it is intended to lay in a handkerchief 
drawer. 

I think it would be safe to say that your mother, when 
her birthday comes, would rather have one of these unpre- 
tending little things than anything else you could give her. 
For, unless she is an exception 
to ordinary rules, she must 
have dreadful frights, when 
she is traveling, or off on her 
summer stay, about her trink- 
ets, some of which she is prob- 
ably quite certain, every few 
days, have been carried off by 
thievish interlopers, The little 
bag folds up and ties like a 
pocket needle-book, and the 
string you see wandering about 
the picture is to put around 
the neck, so that the jewel-case 
may be a sleeping companion. 
Of course, clumsy things, like bracelets and watches, could 
not be worn in this way, and small trinkets only can be 
accommodated in the case, which is made of chamois skin ; 
and the little pockets are made of the same, each having 
a little flap to button over and keep its contents from 
slipping out. The words on the pockets, ¢. ¢., rings, ear- 
rings, brooch, and money, are to be marked with a pencil 
and then worked with black silk in fine back-stitch or 
Kensington stitch. On the middle of the back, just behind 
the ring and earring pockets, you may work, in the same 
way, the words “ Fast bind, fast find,” and you may also, 
if you like, put on your mother’s initials in the same way. 
The edge may be ornamented on the outside by a row 
of brier-stitching done with buff silk the shade of the 
chamois skin. The ribbon or cord to put around the neck 
may be buff, too. The case should be made eleven inches 
long and five and a half inches broad. 

The little crocheted hat below looks very pretty when 
laid upon the bureau; and, the crown being stuffed with 
white horse-hair, hair-pins can be stuck in it easily. The 
one from which the drawing was made was given to his 
mother on her birthday by a boy of ten; who made it him- 
self. That is a fact worthy of recording here, because boys 
have an awful time trying to think what they can possibly 
give for presents, and if one boy crocheted a pretty hat 
cushion, why may not another ? 

Zephyr wool is used, and with a bone crochet-needle a 
chain of three is made and joined in a ring, then row after 
row of close crochet is worked, till the circular top of the 
hat is made. In making the first round, work two stitches 
in every stitch of the ring, taking up the back loop. Con- 
tinue working around, increasing enough to keep the crown 
in shape. To increase, you must work two stitches in one 
loop. After you have made the top as large as a silver 
half-dollar and as flat, work about eight rows without 
increasing. That makes the sides of the crown, and, if the 
gtitches are taken tightly, it may be necessary to take a few 
more rows to make the sides deepenough. Then, to make 
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Hat Cushion for Hair-pins 


the brim, work five or six rows, increasing enough to make 
it flat. When it seems wide enough, fasten off the thread 
and stuff the crown; then take the crochet-needle and work 
a few rows inside the edge of the crown, to close it up and 
keep the hair stuffing from coming out. Make a cord by 
twisting several lengths of the worsted together and sewing 
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little tassels on the ends. Tie the cord around the crown, 
andthe pretty little hair-pin cushion is done. 

To make this cushion the pattern may be drawn on 
thin paper and then laid down upon thick yellow silk and 
the lines pricked with a pin. There will be distinct traces 
of the pin-pricks, 
but they disappear 
so soon that lines 
must be drawn over 
them at once. The 
circle that forms the 
daisy center can be 
marked around a | 
small coin. The lines * 
of the petals are all 
to be worked in out- 
line with brown silk. 
The center is to be 
worked with yellow 
silk dots. The line 
which marks the out- 
er circle is not to be 
worked ; it is drawn 
here only to show the size and shape of the cushion. 
Two circles of pasteboard are cut; one is to be covered 
with the flower, the other with sage-green silk. After 
being covered, the two rounds are seamed neatly together 
on the edge. Another way of making the cushion is to 
make it up first of yellow or pale-green silk, and then 
draw the flower on each side, making the lines with brown 
paint and covering the space within the outlines with gold 
paint, put on in little daubs. The centers can be touched 
with the gilt in little dots. If the cushion is painted 
instead of worked it will be prettier, but less durable, and 
not as suitable for carrying in the pocket; so it had better 
be supplied with a narrow ribbon-loop, so it may be hung 
on the wall, where it will make a very pretty decoration, 
and the few pins which must be put in around the edge 
will often come in very handily in a library or sitting-room, 
where there is, of course, no bureau cushion or pin-tray. 


% 
The Art Schools of New York 
By S. J. Russel 


That New York has become an art center in this 
country is an acknowledged fact, and she has made her 
reputation quite as much by her readiness in helping the 
art students and artists beginning their career as by her 
recognition of the merits of those who have already made 
a name for themselves. Besides the countless art exhibi- 
tions, for seeing which the art students here have especial 
privileges, there are five large art schools open to them, 
not to mention countless classes and private teachers. 

The Academy of Design is the oldest of these schools, 
and those who know it only in these days of its prosperity, 
and in its Venetian palace on the corner of Twenty-third 
Street and Fourth Avenue, would scarcely believe how 
small were its beginnings and how hard a struggle it had 
to live. For it was established in the first quarter of this 
century, when love of art had little place in the community, 
and it passed through many vicissitudes before the zeal of 
its workers and the generosity of their friends put it on a 
firm basis. Its collection of casts is an unusually large 
one, and the result of many years’ gathering. Thorough- 
ness of work is the standard which has always been the 
aim of the school, and all the pupils are obliged to go 
through the antique class before going into any other. 
lhe usual course in drawing and painting is followed, 
there being no technical instruction. The school is open 
to men and women for day and night classes, from October 
to May. The tuition is free, after the payment of a matric- 
ulation fee of ten dollars. 

About fifteen years ago some of the Academy students 
Started an offshoot which they called the Art Students’ 
League. Its aim was to give a more advanced and com- 
prehensive course than could be got in any of the other 
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schools of the city, and this purpose has been fulfilled. 
The teachers are drawn from the ablest of the younger 
artists, most of them pupils of Paris schools, and the stu- 
dents who leave their instruction are prepared to enter 
the French or German schools or studios. The League 
has gained steadily in scope and ability, and now its work 
is so systematized that there is room both for the novice 
and the semi-professional artist, there being one course of 
three and one of five years, each costing about sixty dollars 
a year. Any one can enter the preparatory class without 
examination or condition, but certain proofs of ability are 
required for admission to the others. The number of 
students averages eight hundred a year, most of them 
earnest workers at what they intend to make their life 
profession. Since its foundation the League has lived 
modestly among the stables and coal offices of West 
Twenty-third Street, at No. 143, but now, as a member of 
the American Fine Arts Society, it will have quarters in 
the beautiful new building to be put up on West Fifty- 
seventh Street, whither it will probably move in ’92. 

The art school of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
which has now found a permanent home in the basement 
of the Museum, has a more attractive location than any of 
the others. It is in the same building with the superb 
collections of the Museum, and is surrounded by the beauty 
of Central Park. The students have free access to the 
Museum, and those sufficiently advanced are allowed to 
copy in the galleries—a very valuable privilege. The work 
of the school includes the usual courses in drawing and 
painting, with architecture, sculpture, illustration, and orna- 
mental design, and is especially intended for those who 
mean to apply their art knowledge to industrial uses. All 
students must bring a letter of introduction, and specimens 
of work must be shown before entering the higher classes, 
though not the preparatory. The terms of the different 
departments range from $15 to $40, with two lessons a 
week, and lectures free to all. 

In the wise foresight and generosity that planned the 
work of Cooper Union, a recognition of the value of an art 
education was not overlooked. On the contrary, it has a 
conspicuous place, the work of the school being divided 
between science and art. For men the instruction is given 
in night classes, where there are lessons in mechanical and 
freehand drawing, designing, modeling, and perspective. 
Between five and six hundred pupils profit by this free 
instruction, and as many are turned away each year because 
of lack of room. But this year more space is to be given 
to the schools, so that more pupils can be accommodated. 
Three years’ time is required for each course, as lessons of 
only two hours are given each night. 

For women there is a day school, called the Woman’s 
Art School, designed to help only those who cannot afford 
to pay for lessons, and who must make their living from 
work. Besides the regular course, going from the element- 
ary and cast to the life classes, there are lessons in pen- 
and-ink illustration, designing, photo-crayon, and photo- 
color. The school is always full, and pupils often have to 
wait several months, perhaps more than a year, before 
there is a vacancy for them. To help to meet this demand 
for lessons, there are also supplementary afternoon classes 
where the charge is not high, and the teachers are the 
same as in the regular school. Here, as in all the schools, 
the pupils can work every day, though they get only two or 
three lessons a week. There are about four hundred 
pupils altogether, under an excellent corps of teachers, and 
the school is well supplied with models, casts, and books 
of reference. 

The latest established of the large schools, and one dif- 
fering in aim from the others, is the New York Institute 
for Artist-Artisans, at 140 West Twenty-third Street. Mr. 
J. W. Stimson is the founder, director, and inspirer, and 
he has the support of many of the large manufacturing 

firms of New York and the neighborhood. For, as its 
name shows, this is a school where the application of art 
feeling and knowledge to the industrial arts is made of 
chief importance. There is a course of four years, which 
begins with the origin of form and carries the pupil on 
through historical ornament, the antique, and the usual 
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sequence, to the life class. But, besides this, pupils who 
wish to perfect themselves in any of the industrial arts can 
study them here, as lessons are given in architecture, 
ceramics and tiles, stained glass, textiles, carving, jewelry, 
and metal-work. There is a constant demand for good 
art work made by the manufacturers of this country, who 
have to get most of their designs from abroad, or to import 
foreign workmen. It is the aim of this school to meet that 
demand by training home workers, and each year it has 
widened its scope, until now it has eight teachers and over 
one hundred and fifty pupils. The terms are about sixty 
dollars a year. 

Such are the large art schools of the city, and the best 
instruction is to be found in them; but there are also many 
smaller schools and classes devoted to one or two branches 
of art, and there are numberless private teachers. Many 
of the leading artists teach in their own studios—the most 
expensive but most valuable form of lesson. Indeed, no 
art student can fail to find here the kind of instruction he 
or she needs, and to find also an art atmosphere which 
will inspire and encourage. 


i) 
A Co-operative Lunch Club 


One of the problems which is always being discussed in 
New York and never solved is the subject of a lunch-room 
for young women engaged in business whose salaries and 
social position make them entirely independent. The five- 
cent lunch-room will, to young women of this social grade, 
always be obnoxious, and they can never be persuaded to 
become patrons. ‘The mixed associations which the pat- 
ronizing of such a room would involve, the sense that they 
are receiving more than they paid for, and the usually 
patronizing attitude of the women who seek to establish 
such restaurants, all drive from them the independent 
American working-girls of social position and education ; 
and yet it is the girls of this class who have to exercise 
the greatest economy. Their sense of justice, their natural 
independence, compel them to meet all obligations in full, 
and the salaries paid them are not such as justify the least 
extravagance. A party of young women belonging to this 
social grade are associated in business in a section of the 
city where the restaurants that sold food at the price they 
were willing to pay were objectionable because of their 
want of cleanliness, the carelessness of the service, and the 
number of men that patronized them. The class of res- 
taurant that they would be glad to patronize far exceeded 
the limit that they must put on their lunch expenditure. It 
became a very serious problem. None of them wished to 
carry a lunch from home, and if they did bring the lunch 
to their place of business, it was so peculiarly situated 
that it was impossible for them to secure any privacy. 
The firm employing these young women had a floor unoc- 
cupied in another building, and the manager suggested 
that one of these unoccupied rooms, which was handsomely 
papered and well carpeted, should be placed at the disposal 
of these young women. The suggestion was well consid- 
ered, and the offer made to the young women, and it is 
just here that their intelligence asserted itself. Know- 
ing well that by putting their funds together they could 
secure infinitely better lunches than when each remained 
independent, they formed a co-operative society, without 
constitution or by-laws. No sooner was the plan devised 
than it became the subject of discussion at home, and 
right here came the opportunity for the co-operation of the 
mothers ; so one mother each week has sent a pot of Bos- 
ton baked beans to the lunch-room, and on Fridays deli- 
cious codfish cakes. Another mother recently contributed 
a bottle of home-made pickles ; another mother expressed 
her interest in the lunch-room by sending a pie; a jelly- 
cake appeared as the expression of interest from another 
mother. 

Nor does the co-operation cease here. One of the 
young women leaves a little in advance of the others, 
lights the gas stove to boil the tea-kettle, makes the tea, 
and arranges the delicacies that have been left over from 
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the day before, or sent for that special day, on the table. 
As many of the young ladies as can be spared from the 
office come on time ,so that they may eat their lunch 
together. When it is eaten, they all go to work and wash 
the dishes, arrange the table for the next day’s lunch, 
and put away the food. There are certain expenses 
attending this lunch, and, after talking the matter over 
and experimenting a little, they have discovered that by con- 
tributing thirty-five cents each a week they can keep the 
lunch-room supplied with canned meats, tea, sugar, milk, vin- 
egar, etc. Each day each member of this co-operative lunch 
club brings from home the bread and butter or crackers 
or anything else that she prefers. This plan involves a 
little labor, but there is a. sense of companionship, of in- 
terest, growing up among them which convinces an out- 
sider of the far greater benefit than mere health that is 
coming to each member; and this plan does that other 
thing which every true woman in business feels the need 
of—gives the young women opportunity for the play of 
housekeeping instincts. There is gradually coming to 
each one a sense of ownership in their lunch-room. What 
these young women have done other young women may 
do. It is, in a way, giving to each of these young girls 
the discipline of college life, in a measure. They assume 
obligations which they must meet, and these obligations 
are not expressed in money, but in courtesy, in labor, in a 
common responsibility, in the feeling that on each depends 
the peace and well-being of the whole. 


% 
The Possibilities of China 


The souvenir spoon epidemic has subsided in a measure. 
Electric bells proved a protection against the threatened 
epidemic of souvenir table-bells, but an outlook in a new 
direction is to be apprehended, perhaps welcomed—sou- 
venir china, including not only pieces picked up in different 
places, but pieces that hold historical, local, or legendary 
pictures. Why not have family histories pictured on the 
dinner service? If honorable records, they would be a 
constant incentive to the living. 

One might have the history of one’s travels pictured on 
a dinner set; if carefully arranged before serving, the 
journey might be pictured in the order in which it was 
taken. There is no limit to the possibilities in this new 
field. A dessert set might have copies of the old masters 
fired into its smooth surface. Another set might be 
devoted to the beauties of the Yellowstone Park. 

What opportunities for eloquence! The host or an 
enlightened guest might hold the attention of the company 
through an entire course. A set of china illustrated with 
given subjects would far surpass a set of quotations on the 
dinner cards in opportunities for the display of knowl- 


edge. 
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Cut flowers are constantly sent through the mails, but seldom 
in such a fashion as to preserve their bloom and freshness. To 
effect this, pack in a light wooden box, not using cardboard ; 
line the box with wadding or cotton batting, laying over this a 
sheet of tissue-paper; then lay the flowers, not on top of each 
other, but in rows side by side, the blossoms of each row on the 
stems of their neighbors; pack closely, otherwise the flowers 
will be displaced and injured in the journey. Before packing 
they should stand in water for several hours in order to absorb 
moisture enough to keep them from withering. It is not well to 
sprinkle them too heavily after they are in the box, for without 
air this is likely to produce mildew. 


It doubtless will surprise many of the readers of The Chris- 
tian Union to learn that the American Chemical Society, at its 
annual meeting in Washington, in discussing the value of car- 
bonate of ammonia as a leavening agent, decided that ammonia 
rendered the gluten of the flour more soluble than the original 
gluten, and that the bread in which this action was caused by 
ammonia must be more digestible and hence more healthful. 
Because of the extreme volatility of ammonia and its complete 
expulsion from the bread in the process of baking, it is one of 
the most healthful and digestible leavening agents. 
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Birds in their Homes 


In Castles of Wood 
By Olive Thorne Miller 


Perhaps the safest homes the birds have devised are the 
snug castles built—or rather cut out—by the woodpecker 
family. At any rate, it is plain that they feel so them- 
selves, for their little folk are the boldest and most noisy 
of feathered babies. You will find that most young birds 
whose cradle is on the ground, or much exposed, are 
silent little fellows, rarely raising their voices above a faint 
peep. They seem to know their safety depends on their 
silence. 

In nests that are higher the youngsters are not so pru- 
dent. The oriole (as I have said), swinging safe from the 
branch of an elm, calls and tries without ceasing; but 
loudest of all are the dwellers in tree-trunks. The flicker 
baby will stand at his door, a round hole in the trunk, for 
hours and shout at the top of his voice; if he did so on 
the ground he would be snapped up by many a prowler on 
the lookout for tender young nestlings to eat, not to speak 
of the race of mankind. 

One who is acquainted with the interesting young flick- 
ers can always tell when they are getting ready to fly. 
One that I watched spent several days in his doorway 
looking about and calling vehemently, hardly staying away 
long enough to sleep. This was in striking contrast to 
the conduct of his parents, who came and went as silently 
as though they had no voices. Not till he had flown were 
they heard calling and drumming on dead limbs. And the 
moment the youngling left the nest he seemed to under- 
stand that he was not so safe as at home, for he too be- 
came still, 

The most persistent brawler I ever heard in a nest is 
the young sap-sucker, or yellow-bellied woodpecker, whose 
voice may be heard anywhere near his tree from early 
morning to the dusk of evening. His home is in a dead 
tree, often with neither bark nor limbs left on, so it is per- 
haps the most secure of all; he seems at least to have no 
hesitation about making all the noise he desires. 

There were other tree-trunk dwellers in the woods near 
where I spent last summer. Besides the flicker and the 
sap-sucker, there were the red-headed woodpecker, and 
the downy and hairy, the last two of whom are exactly 
alike except that the hairy is two inches longer than the 
downy. I heard the infants cry away up in their strong- 
hold, but I did not see them till they could fly. 

One day a young hairy woodpecker came flying out of 
the woods and alighted about fifteen feet from where I 
was sitting, on the trunk of a tree. As he came he cried 
in a loud voice, “ Pip! pip! pip!” and of course I kept 
perfectly still to look at him. He was not in the least 
afraid of me; indeed, he seemed anxious to show what he 
could do in the way of food-hunting. He went to work on 
the side of the tree next me, tapping vigorously at the 
bark, and when a bit of it fell, he leaned back and looked 
at it in the most critical manner. Then he went to work 
at the hole he had made. He probed every crack with 
his beak; he turned his head and peered under the loose 
edges, then dug into the soft inner bark as if he were 
starving. Every now and then he captured something, or 
pretended to, and for fifteen minutes be entertained me 
that morning. 

Woodpeckers are among our most useful servants. 
Every one kills thousands of insects in the summer, digging 
them out of the bark and wood. If the woodpeckers 
were to stop their work, many fruit and shade trees would 
die. Yet because they cut holes in the bark, which scien- 
tific men who have studied them say does not injure the 
trees, farmers, and others who ought to know better, give 
the birds a bad name, and kill them whenever they can. 

The bluebird is another dweller in a castle of wood. 
Sometimes it is quite low, perhaps a hole in a fence; 
again it is very high. I saw one in a tall pine tree fifty 
feet or more from the ground, and out of that nest came 
four beautiful, bright-eyed blue babies, lovely to behold. 
This gentle, sweet-voiced bird is willing to build in houses 
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of our providing, and before the land was overrun with 
English sparrows, bluebird boxes were very common, 
Since the foreign usurper claims everything for his own, 
the bluebird is driven away, and we do not see him so 
often about the houses as we used to. 

Another bird who sets up his home in a hole in a 
tree-trunk is the chickadee, or black-capped titmouse, 
whom Emerson has described so delightfully in a poem. 

The owl family—wise birds that they are !—make their 
homes in these comfortable places. In the Museum is a 
pretty group—a mother screech-owl just alighted on a twig 
outside her door, holding part of a dead rat or mouse, 
which she is carrying to her babies. The door is a round 
hole in the trunk about big enough for a small fist to go 
in, but the Museum folks have kindly cut a square door a 
little further down, so that we can look in and see the 
fluffy, gray-coated urchins in their home. It is said of 
these very knowing birds—I know not how truly—that 
they manage to bring up a large family without working so 
hard as do other feathered folk. They do it in this way: 
The mother lays two eggs, and sits on them till they are 
hatched ; then she lays one or two more, and lets the warmth 
of the baby owls hatch them out. Meanwhile the young- 
sters are growing up, and she has only two to feed, and 
by the time the second lot are hatched the first ones can 
feed themselves, or at any rate are much less care. Thus 
she does not have to work herself nearly to death, as do 
birds who bring up their whole five or six at once. 

There are many queer things to be said about owls. 
They are very intelligent as pets in a house, being scarcely 
ever afraid of anybody. Their way of eating is curious. 
Sometimes they swallow the mouse, or whatever it may be, 
whole, and then, after a while, throw up a ball of the fur 
and bones. Every one who has spent much time in the 
country has heard owls hoot; even the owlets’ baby-cry 
is a faint hoot. 

The owl is one of the birds not appreciated by men, 
yet he is one of the most useful of our feathered friends. 
He is ready for something to eat just about the time when 
mice and other little creatures come out to get their sup- 
per in the gardens and fields. By destroying numbers of 
these pests to the farmer and gardener, he does a great 
amount of good, and deserves a better fate than to be 
killed and nailed up on a barn door. 

The more people study into the ways of birds and find 
out what they really do eat, the better they know that 
birds are almost always the very best helpers that farmers 
and gardeners can have. ‘They do, to be sure, sometimes 
eat fruit, but they have paid for every bit a dozen times 
over in the insects they have destroyed. Without their 
help to keep these tiny pests down, nobody would have 
any fruit. 

Among the tree-dwellers is the great-crested flycatcher, 
a beautiful yellow-olive bird with a loud, peculiar voice, 
whom I respect because he can drive away the ill-bred 
English sparrow. 

Then again there is the nuthatch, a queer little fellow, 
scrambling around on the trunks of trees, upside down or 
any way, seeming to walk on the straight trunk of a tree as 
easily as a fly walks on the wall. When the babies come 
out it is funny to see three or four following the parent 
around, all crying their droll little “ yank.” I was once 
greatly interested in a family of brown-headed nuthatches 
who lived near the top of a very tall old pine tree, seventy 
or eighty feet from the ground. ‘This bird’s call sounded 
like “ Cheese it !” in a complaining tone. e 

Whenever I saw one of this family start for its home at 
the top of that tree, I waited and listened, and instantly 
there began a clamor of plaintive cries, as though every 
one of those babies were telling a direful tale of what had 
gone on while they were alone. Of course I always turned 
my opera-glass that way, but at that distance a nuthatch 
looks not much bigger than a fly, and so near the color of 
the bark that I could tell very little of what they were 
doing. I was obliged at last to come away without know- 


ing what was the trouble among them up in the pine. _ 
A neighbor of his (this was in the South), who also lives 
in a tree-trunk, was the tufted titmouse, a beautiful little 
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creature in soft ash-color and white, with a distinguished- 
looking crest. His cry, as he went about the trees, 
resembled “ Da-vy! Da-vy! Da-vy!” and every mocking- 
bird in the neighborhood added the clear-cut cry to his 
list of other bird-notes. I once saw a pair looking for a 
nesting-place ; they ran around the trunk of a tall pine 
tree, looking very sharply into every hole left by a departed 
branch, not calling to Davy as usual, but uttering a low, 
tender “ Pe-de-de-de.” Unfortunately, I could not stay 
long enough to see them select the place and make their 


nest. 


The Spray of Scarlet Leaves 


In Two Parts.—II. 
By S. B. Griggs 


The day passed swiftly for the older girls, while to Ga- 
brielle the moments fairly flew. 

A white summer frock was all the poor child possessed, 
and it must. be washed and mended. Even with Nurse’s 
help it was a hard task, and not till the sun was setting did 
she throw it finished on her bed, and run to the sisters’ 
room, where they were calling her, and scolding like six 
magpies. 

The uncle waited many minutes when he came back 
that evening to take his nieces to the castle ball, and 
was almost out of patience, when down stairs ran a string 
of smiling maidens, in gay silks and sparkling jewels. 

The uncle’s scowls changed to smiles at the pretty sight. 
“ Well, my children,” said he, kindly, “you will each be 
the belle, I am sure; and now let us hasten. Where is 
your sister ?” 

“Here I am!” cried Gabrielle, hastily. “I did not 
mean to be so long.” 

She looked wistfully at the others, hoping they would 
tell her uncle that she had spent the last hour in helping 
them, and had flown to her garret only a moment before, 
but the selfish girls turned from her and hurried into the 
coach which waited before the door. 

However, the fairy uncle must have known the truth, 
for he kept Gabrielle’s hand in his through the long drive, 
and talked so gayly that she quite forgot her mended 
gown and thin little cape, which scarcely protected her 
from the chill September air. 

Lights gleamed in the castle windows, and music sounded 
from within as they alighted in the courtyard, where they 
were quickly surrounded by flower-girls with baskets of 
rare blossoms, who begged them to buy. 

“ Choose for yourselves,” said the uncle in answer to 
eager looks, and soon their hands were filled with roses 
and violets. But Gabrielle, gazing about in wonder, saw, 
amid the crowd, who pushed and jostled her roughly, a bare- 
footed child who held above her head a spray of scarlet 
maple leaves. 

Gabrielle came behind her, and touched the thin shoulder, 
saying kindly : 

‘“* Do you wish to sell those leaves, little one? Why did 
you not bring flowers ?” 

“I would if it were summer,” answered the child, sadly, 
“but they are gone now from field and forest. I have no sil- 
ver to buy with, and sell again, as others do; these leaves 
were all I could get. Do buy them, dear lady, for I am 
so hungry, and I have no home to go to.” 

Gabrielle turned quickly, and found her uncle beside 
her. ‘Why have you chosen no flowers, my dear?” he 
asked, and she cried eagerly, as she seized the scarlet 
spray, “ Please buy me these, uncle—I think they are 
worth a large silver piece.” 

“ Suit yourself,” said the old man, watching her lovingly 
as she fastened the bright leaves on her bosom; then, giv- 
ing a coin to the happy child, he drew his niece into the 
castle, where her sisters displayed their beautiful flowers, 
and laughed heartily at her choice ; but when they turned 
to appeal to their uncle he was gone, and they saw him no 
more. 
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The lord of the castle, a tall, white-haired man, soon 
came to welcome them, and before they had time to 
feel shy they were dancing gayly. In spite of the old 
gown, Gabrielle’s sweet face attracted every one, and her 
little feet twinkled merrily about, to their owner’s great 
enjoyment. 

It was growing late when she left the dancers and 
stepped out on to a balcony to rest a moment. 

Presently it seemed to her that, in the pauses of the 
music, she could hear a low sobbing. She looked intently, 
and saw at the foot of a tree near by a little heap of rags. 
Gabrielle hastened to it and found, crouching on the wet 
grass, a shivering child, who looked up as the girl knelt 
beside her. 

“Oh, kind lady !” she murmured, “I am Marianne, who 
sold you the scarlet leaves. They took my silver piece, 
and struck me, so that I fell on the stones, and then I 
crawled here, for I was afraid, and my head aches 
so!” 

Gabrielle raised the light form in her strong arms ; with 
her own silken hair she dried the tears that fell over the 
bruised cheeks, and soon the child lay quiet, listening 
hungrily to the first loving words that she had ever heard. 

At last, as Gabrielle was wondering what she should do, 
a shadow fell across the grass, and the lord of the castle 
stood looking down at them. The little flower-girl started 
up, but there was only kindness in his face, and she sank 
back contentedly on the young girl’s breast. 

“Oh, I am glad! I hoped some one would come,” 
cried Gabrielle. “This poor little thing is hurt, and 
homeless, but she shall share mine if you will help me take 
her to it. She is suffering so !” 

And tears filled the girl’s eyes as she tenderly kissed 
the white face. 

“ Yes, I will help you,” answered the old man. “Trust 
her now to me; she shall have every care, and to-morrow 
I will restore her to you. Go you and dance, for it will 
soon be midnight.” ‘Taking the unresisting child from her 
arms, he disappeared among the trees. 

Gabrielle ran swiftly up the steps, and then paused. Her 
white gown was stained with grass, and the red leaves on 
her breast, where the aching head had lain, were broken 
and wilted. What would her sisters say if she were seen 
in such a plight! And she was very glad that just then 
the castle clock struck twelve, and the ball was over. 

She did not see the old lord again, but she knew the 
child was safe with him; and she was so busy making 
plans for its future that it seemed scarcely a moment before 
they were at home, where the uncle stood waiting to receive 
them. 

He led them into the house. “Children,” he said, “ I 
leave you to-night; therefore, if changes must be made, 
let us make them now.” 

“Willingly, uncle! Give me back my eyes,” cried 
Berthe, quickly. 

“ And my hair !” exclaimed Mathilde. 

“ But our agreement ?” said the fairy uncle. 

“Oh!” answered Berthe, “she has done nothing but 
dance like every one. Give me my eyes, please!” 

He looked at them gravely, then he said: 

“ Rosalie, can you tell me when your ears ever turned 
from music and laughter to listen to a cry of sorrow? 
Did your dainty feet, Alice, ever leave the dance to go on 
an errand of mercy? Did those white hands, Lulu, ever 
clasp in pity a suffering child? Would you have taken 
your golden hair, Mathilde, to dry that child’s tears? 
Lili, when did your sweet mouth whisper words of love 
into hungry ears, or press a tender kiss upon an aching 
head? And the eyes you beg me for, Berthe, have you 
ever dimmed their brightness with tears for another’s grief ?” 
He paused, and lightly touched the faded spray of leaves. 
“This is worth more than all the beautiful things that 
you have purchased so dearly; for as you are, so you shall 
remain.” 

One by one, as he spoke, the heads had drooped 
beneath his stern gaze. Even Gabrielle, feeling as though 
she had in some way wronged her sisters, cast down her 
eyes, and when they ventured to look up again, the keen- 
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eyed little man was gone; in his place stood the lord of 
the castle ! 

The sisters started in terror, but Gabrielle, with one 
swift glance, sprang into his arms, crying, “I know—I 
know! It is uncle!” 

And so, indeed, it was, and the foolish sisters fairly 
wept with disappointment and rage when he told them how 
he had come to dwell near them in the castle ; how he 
had wanted one of them to be his little daughter, and stay 
with him always; how he had watched them and tried 
them. How the trial had ended, they knew, alas! too 
well. 

The sisters live now in a fine house, with servants and 
much money to spend, and they are happy in their way. 

Happy, too, are old Nurse Barbara, and Marianne, the 
flower-girl, who are watched over and cared for by the 
kindest mistress in the world, whom they speak of lovingly 
as “ Gabrielle—our little lady of the Castle.” 
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How te Carry a Gun 


The “ Forest and Stream” recently published a com- 
plete set of rules for carrying a gun, and as the season of 
the year has come when the “ unloaded” gun is killing 
more people than an epidemic, it is to be hoped that these 
rules will be well considered and applied, especially by 
boys: 

1. Empty or loaded, never point a gun toward yourself 
or any other person. 

2. When a-field, carry your gun at the half-cock. If in 
cover, let your hand shield the hammers from whipping 
twigs. 

3. When riding from one shooting-ground to another, 
or whenever you have your gun in any conveyance, remove 
the cartridges, if a breech-loader, it being so easy to re- 
place them. If a muzzle-loader, remove the caps, brush 
off the nipples, and place a wad on nipple, letting down 
the hammers on wads—simply removing caps sometimes 
leaves a little fulminate on the nipple, and a blow on the 
hammer when down discharges it. 

4. Never draw a gun toward you by the barrel. 

5. More care is necessary in the use of a gun in a boat 
than elsewhere; the limited space, confined action, and 
uncertain motion making it dangerous at the best. If 
possible, no more than two persons should occupy a boat. 
Hammerless guns are a constant danger to persons boat- 
ing. 

6. Always clean your gun thoroughly as soon as you 
return from a day’s}sport, no matter how tired you feel; the 
consequence of its always being ready for service is ample 
return for the few minutes’ irksome labor. 


% 
Picked Up 


The amount of money expended in collecting jewels seems 
almost incredible to the workaday mind. It suggests fairy tales 
to read that 181,000 francs was paid for a pearl necklace; that 
It took seven to.eight years of time and 400,000 francs to com- 
plete Madame Thiers’s strings of pearls. That a duchess could 
take pleasure in owning a set of emeralds so large and heavy 
that they must be distributed over the dress in order to be worn 
With comfort is beyond comprehension, except to the jewel-lover. 
It is said that Madame Patti has the finest collection of jewels 
in the world. 


Books are the depository of everything that is most honorable 
to man. Literature, taken in all its bearings, forms the grand 
line of demarcation between the human and the animal king- 
doms. He that loves reading has everything within his reach. 
—William Godwin. 


The poet’s verse slides into the current of our blood. We 
read them when young, we remember them when old. We read 
there of what has happened to others; we feel that it has hap- 
pened to ourselves.— William Hazlitt. 


An ounce of mother, says the Spanish proverb, is worth a 
pound of clergy.— Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
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Sunday Afternoon - 


Uncalendared Saints 
By the Rev. J. Herbert Yeoman? 


Salute Philologus, and Julia, Nereus, and his sister, and Olympas, and all 
the saints which are with them.—Romans xvi., 15. 

The Bible saint is a holy or godly person. Only that 
and nothing more. A saint is a Christian; so Paul used 
the word, so ought we. Paul addressed this Epistle “ to 
all that be in Rome, beloved of God, called to be saints.” 
When he wanted to write to the Ephesians, he began his 
letter—* Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ, by the will of 
God, to the saints which are at Ephesus.” It is made 
even more plain in 1 Cor. i., 1-3: “ Paul, called to be an 
apostle of Jesus Christ, through the will of God, and Sos- 
thenes our brother, unto the church of God which is at 
Corinth, to them that are sanctified in Christ Jesus, 
called to be saints, with all that in every place call upon 
the name of Jesus Christ our Lord, both theirs and ours ; 
grace be unto you, and peace, from God our Father, and 
from the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Charles Wesley’s bones will perform no cures, but 
Charles Wesley’s holy fire still lingers a bright flame in the 
Methodist denomination. How dear to a Congregational- 
ist are such names as Jonathan Edwards and Lyman 
Beecher! In every branch of the Church there are names 
cherished as saints, names that make strong the weak heart 
and fill with hope the despondent. 

And there are not only saints of the past, but saints of 
the present day—the living, active, faithful souls who 
stand in the foremost rank of Christian effort in every 
direction. Now, do not fail to notice the closing words: 
“ And all the saints which are with them.” Philologus and 
Julia, Nereus and his sister, and Olympas, were not all the 
saints there were in Rome. Paul saw fit to mention these 
and a few others, but there were yet many more—the un- 
mentioned ones, who were saints nevertheless—and]to each 
and every one Paul the Apostle sent a Christian salutation. 

The faithful Christians of to-day cannot all be mentioned, 
cannot all be among the leaders, the prominent ones, but 
must, the most of them, be classed together as Paul here 
classed the Christians at Rome: “ And all the saints which 
are with them.” While, for various reasons, this saint or 
that is mentioned as a leader or worker in some depart- 
ment of Christian service, the great body of Christians can- 
not have public mention, must remain uncalendared—so 
far as the world is concerned. 

Of these humble Christians, “the saints which are with 
them,” I speak to-day, and bring a Pauline salutation, 
Salute all! No one, however humble, is to be forgotten. My 
salutation of cheer to the humble and unnamed Christians, 
the uncalendared saints, I divide into three propositions, 
as follows: 

I. The best and hardest work of the Church has been 
done by these unnamed Christians. « 

As a boy I was always greatly impressed with the his- 
tory of Joshua. As a mighty general he was unsurpassed— 
at Jordan, at Jericho, at Gibeon, and at Hazor, Joshua led 
his troops on to victory in the name of the Lord. The 
history of the Israelites at that time is in large measure 
lost in the biography of Joshua. He was a wonderful man, 
more mighty in certain ways than Moses. I have not 
gotten over my boyish admiration for him. But I have 
learned that what has been true of other successful gen- 
erals was also true of Joshua; he had loyal and faithful 
soldiers, without whom he could never have had success. 
I now value in my estimate the priest who blew the ram’s 
horn, and the soldier who faithfully obeyed the orders of 
his superior officers. Joshua was mentioned, so was 
Eleazar and Caleb; but there was an immense multitude 
that were not mentioned, who contributed very largely to 
success, whose labors were severe, and whose sufferings 
were often intense. Hail to the uncalendared heroes of 
Joshua’s army, who made that army and Joshua’s name a 
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terror to the heathen, and who claimed all Canaan as 
Israelitish territory. 

I have often noticed in the hallway of public buildings 
one or more large tablets sunken into the wall. On the 
tablet are engraved the names of the architect, the mayor 
of the city, and a few other great names. Who laid the 
bricks to form that wall? Who wrought in wood and in 
metal the elegant finishing and sumptuous furnishing ? 
Nay, whose hands carved in this marble slab the few 
names that are thus designed to go down to fame? The 
uncalendared workmen are many, but without them there 
could be neither foundation-stone nor key to arch. They 
labored in the heat, and often in the rain; they laid the 
brick and lifted the stone into place; they digged the 
cellar and hung the weather-vane at the top of the giddy 
spire: they labored faithfully—and are forgotten! But 
these same uncalendared workmen did in their sphere as 
good work as did the architect in his. 

I have also learned that the uncalendared saints do the 
largest share of God’s work, and, because they do that 
work for God, are willing to remain unknown and unsung. 
A Moody and a Fay Mills are given the power to stir men 
to thoughts of God and of their own sinfulness ; they are 
given ability to be leaders of men. But for their work to 
count, in order for them to have success, it is necessary 
for them to have a large corps of helpers. There never 
yet was a revival of the true sort for which God will not 
award praise to the uncalendared saints as well as to those 
whose names come prominently before the public eye. 

These uncalendared ones must do most of the plodding 
work, They must raise and disburse the money of the 
local church, visit the sick, care for the children, pray with 
the repentant sinner, and do many other and often thank- 
less services. What could we do without them? To all 
I extend a greeting. In our own church are those who 
are uncalendared, even among our own membership. Some 
I have asked to visit the sick, to carry messages of love 
and hope, and to do much other labor—and no one else 
knows it. Some have done much of this work, and I 
know of it only by accident. God bless the uncalendared 
saints who, because they work not for notoriety but for 
Jesus’s sake, are willing to do everything and be nothing. 
These, not the great names, constitute the strength, the 
hope, of the Christian Church. 

II. As a rule, the most deserving have the least expected 
to be placed on the calendar. ~ 

I imagine the people of our text were no exception. 
Paul was not the man to make this mention as a species 
of flattery, nor as a matter of policy. Philologus and 
Julia, Nereus and Olympas, never dreamed that their 
names were to be embalmed forever in the Holy Word, 
and themselves looked upon by the Christian Church in 
all coming time as saints of God, worthy the companion- 
ship and confidence of the mighty Paul, the Apostle to the 
Gentiles. 

It is not so difficult as many suppose to become a 
leader in a church, or even in a denomination; to have 
one’s name printed in fhe papers as the distinguished lay- 
man from So-and-so, or, if a minister, to write D.D. after 
the name. Not so difficult to get on the calendar the 
world looks at, if one is willing to use a few of the means 
that such a desire would suggest. Such was the desire 
and method of the Pharisees in Christ’s time. They 
sought for a calendar fame, and got it. They were ex- 
cessively religious ; they wore their phylacteries, attended 
to their feasts and fasts, and prayed at the street corners, 
to be seen of men, to be placed on the calendar—as the 
world understood it. And Jesus said, “ Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, they have their reward.” 

But to be placed on the list of saints by loving hearts, 
hearts that have been helped by you, is quite another 
matter. I have my calendar of saints, those who have 
made themselves such to me. They would, if they knew 
it, utterly and honestly disclaim any right to be so classed, 
but so I class them, and it does my soul good to do them 
honor, even though by necessity it is largely an unspoken 
homage. The fact is, and we might as well look at it, 
that when a Christian seeks to be known as one who ought 
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to be placed on the calendar and known as an unusual saint, 
without the ordinary saint’s failings and stumblings, then 
that Christian is in the way of destroying the very first 
qualification of a true saint, 7. ¢., humility, which will keep 
a true Christian from making any such claim. The alms- 
giving, the fasting, the praying, the whole Christian life 
and profession, are to be without ostentation, “and thy 
Father, which seeth in secret, shall reward thee openly.” I. 
honor the bravery and self-sacrifice of that noble priest who 
has gone to spend his life among the lepers of the Sand- 
wich Islands. He has doomed himself to perpetual 
imprisonment, with the certainty of contracting the loath- 
some and deadly leprosy. Yet cheerfully has he under- 
taken the service of preaching and living Christ among 
that slowly dying community. I honor sucha man. He 
is more deserving of honor than many a mighty soldier 
whom the world has crowned with laurel and covered with 
cloth of gold. 

But, dear friends, there are as great heroes, martyrs, saints, 
in private life, next our own doors, that the great world 
knows nothing of, but whose names are written on the 
calendar of heaven by the same hand that wrote the law 
on the tables of stone in Sinai. Here is a case in my 
father’s parish in New Hampshire. A young man became 
hopelessly insane through religious excitement. He was 
cared for at home, a farm-house on the side of Kearsarge- 
South. The youngest child, a mere girl then, helped care 
for her maniac brother. In course of time the father died, 
brothers and sisters married and went away from home, 
leaving mother and daughter alone with the sick one. 
The mother was taken ill, and just before her death she 
extracted from her daughter the promise that she would 
always take care of her brother. For forty long years she 
kept her promise, denying herself the things that make 
glad a woman’s heart and life, and stayed year in and 
year out at that mountain home, most of the time all alone 
with the maniac, who must needs be chained lest he 
murder her in the paroxysms of rage which often came 
upon him. Yet she possessed her soul in peace and 
patience, and was ever a sweet living Christian, and when 
she died, not long ago, the whole countryside came out to do 
reverence to her memory. Her name will be on the cal- 
endar of her church and town, but she was unconscious 
and undesirous of any such honor. She did what she 
believed was her solemn duty, and did it cheerfully 
for Jesus’s sake. ‘Greater love hath no man _ than 
this.” 

But it is not necessary for us to look for startling and 
unusual instances. Such saints are found in the every-day 
life of every rank of society. For Jesus’s sake they are 
doing and bearing, praying and hoping, unconsciously fit- 
ting themselves for the calendar which some soul is making 
out—for every Christian zs seen and read of men. Look- 
ing through the eyes of Christ Jesus, we can see the great 
day of judgment and some of its occurrences ; listen, if 
you would know: “ Then shall the King say unto them 
on his right hand, Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world. For I was an hungered, and ye gave me meat: I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me drink: I was a stranger, and ye 
took me in: naked, and ye clothed me: I was sick, and ye 
visited me: I was in prison, and ye came unto me. Then 
shall the righteous answer him, saying, Lord, when saw we 
thee an hungered, and fed thee? or thirsty, and gave thee 
drink? When saw we thee a stranger, and took thee in? 
or naked, and clothed thee? or wen saw we thee sick, or 
in prison, and came unto thee? And the King shall 
answer and say unto them, Verily, I say unto you, Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

III. It was a great thing to be remembered by Paul in 
one of his letters, even though it be only one of the num- 
ber referred to as “ all the saints which are with them.” It 
will be an unspeakably greater joy when the uncalendared 
saint below becomes the calendared saint above. There 
the list will be made up of all, and not of a favored few as 
in the Catholic Church. On that calendar we may all of 
us have our names written—written in characters that will 
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never fade, written in the blood of Christ, the great sacri- 
fice. 

What are the few marvels the devout Catholic supposes 
his saint to have performed compared to the work that 
Christ has done for us in placing our names in the book of 
life? When the seventy, whom Christ sent out into the 
various cities, had returned, they were full of great joy, 
because, as they told him, “even the devils are subject 
unto us through thy name.” Christ’s reply was, “ Behold, 
I give you power to tread on serpents and scorpions, and 
over all the power of the enemy ; and nothing shall by any 
means hurt you. Notwithstanding,!in this rejoice not, that 
the spirits are subject unto you; but rather rejoice decause 
your names are written in heaven,” 

As John the Apostle looked into the future during that 
wonderful vision on Patmos, he saw the heavenly Jerusalem, 
and he declares: “The city had no need of the sun, 
neither of the moon, to shine in it: for the glory of God 
did lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof. And the 
nations of them which are saved shall walk in the light of 
it. . . . And there shall in no wise enter into it anything 
that defileth, neither whatsoever worketh abomination, or 
maketh a lie: but they which are written in the Lamb’s 
book of life.” 

What does it matter, then, if here we are uncalendared, 
if the great world does not know or care if we have honor 
and receive the recognition which is perhaps our due? 
In the end the world shall fade away, but enduring honor 
shall be given him whose name is enrolled on the heavenly 
calendar. 

Lord, I care not for riches, 
Neither silver nor gold ; 

I would make sure of heaven, 
I would enter the fold. 

In the book of thy kingdom, 
With its pages so fair, 

Tell me, Jesus, my Saviour, 
Is my name written there? 


To you all, however weak in the faith, if your hearts are 
turned heavenward, I bring a greeting in Christ’s name. 
To you I repeat the words of Paul in his letter to the 
church at Rome: “Salute Philologus, and Julia, Nereus, 
and his sister, and Olympas, and all the saints which are 
with them.” God bless the uncalendared saints, the 
unmentioned Christians ! 


Some Christian Paradoxes’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


Creed or Christ. The orthodox Pharisees reject Christ ; 
the pagan Greeks seek after him. The one have a correct 
creed and no Christ; the other have a false creed and 
wish for Christ. The Magi came to the cradle, the Greeks 
to the cross: the beginning of the fulfillment of the 
prophecy, “Gentiles shall come to thy light.” But Herod 
seeks to slay the child, and the Pharisees to slay the man. 
The powers that are, both in State and Church, see a foe 
in him who comes “to turn the world upside down.” 
Creed without Christ and Christ without creed are here in 
sharp contrast. 

Death = Life. Death is God’s glorification of the 
child of God, as spring is the glorification of the wheat 
buried that it may rise again. Yet even the well-beloved 
Son of God cannot approach this glorification untroubled. 
Death is the last enemy to be destroyed; and even in 
Christ’s experience was not destroyed without a conflict. 
The prayer of instinct at the approach of death: Father, 
save me from this hour. The prayer of faith: Father, glo- 
rify thy name. 

_ The battle of life. In every man, even the Divine Man, 
is a double nature: the soul and the spirit. The soul (or 
life), the esthetic, social, intellectual man; the spirit, the 
higher, the nobler, the diviner man—conscience, reverence, 
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faith, hope, love. The one is not sin, nor the other right- 
eousness ; what is sin is caring for the first at the expense 
of forgetting the second. He that loveth his soul shall, 
by forgetting his spirit, lose even the soul which he loves. 
He that hates a godless culture does by that very hate 
protect himself from the moral deterioration which is 
destructive of culture. Civilization without religion is self- 
destructive. Hellenism, or the cultivation of life for 
enjoyment’s sake, destroys life. Christianity, or the con- 
secration of life to service for others’ sake, elevates, 
ennobles, preserves life. Look out for number one? No! 
He who does so destroys number one. 

Seeing and serving. You would see Jesus; the answer is, 
Serve Jesus. The way to see him is to follow him; the 
way to follow him is to do his works. - He who serves 
shall see. “If any man will do his will, he shall know of 
the doctrine, whether it be of God or whether I speak 
of myself.” “ He that hath my commandments and doeth 
them, he it is that loveth me; and he that loveth me shall 
be loved of my Father, and I will love him and will man- 
ifest myself to him.” 

Living to die. “For this cause came I unto this hour.” 
This passion and death were not incidental ; they were the 
very end and aim of his coming. The Incarnation and the 
Sacrifice cannot be separated. The Incarnation was for 
the Sacrifice; the Sacrifice was the culmination of the In- 
carnation. Jesus Christ is more than a martyred Teacher. 
He lived that he might die. 

Now. Nowis the world judged. Now is the Devil con- 
quered. Now is the world drawn to the Christ. These 
are the three fruits of the cross. 

The Day of Judgment has begun. It “ dates from Good 
Friday.” The cross is Christ’s judgment throne; and men 
are judged now, as on that eventful afternoon, by the effect 
which the cross has upon them. It begets indifference in 
the gambling soldiers ; vindictive triumph in the scribes 
and priests; hopeless remorse in Judas; a deep despair 
in Thomas; a great repentance in Peter; an unfathoma- 
ble love in Mary and in John. What a test of character 
is here! 

The Devil is cast out. The thongs that bound Christ to 
the cross are the chains that bind Satan. Christ’s life- 
wounds fre Satan’s death-wounds. Suffering love casts 
selfishness and malice out of human hearts. No losing 
battle, ours; no doubtful battle. The victory was assured 
in the very hour when the Devil thought himself victorious. 
His apparent victory was his real defeat. We are chasing 
a retreating foe. 

The world is drawn Christward. The end of redemp- 
tion is that the world may know God. God is love; love 
is self-sacrifice. The last lesson our selfish hearts will 
learn is that self-sacrifice is the highest blessedness ; that 
to suffer for others who are unworthy of the sacrifice is 
divine. This is the paradox of the Christian faith: humil- 
iation is exaltation; self-sacrifice is self-preservation ; 
death is life; love-suffering is blessedness; the hour of 
weakness and shame is the hour of strength and glorification. 

The law of spiritual optics : Walk according to the light 
ye possess, lest darkness take possession of you. For he 
that walketh in darkness, his future is hidden in awful mys- 
tery. Wherefore, as ye have light, have faith in the light, 
that ye may become the children of light. 

He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 
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“Confirm in every one the purposes of a noble life. May we 
help one another. May we bear one another’s burdens. O 
Thou who art the very light of life, and who hast tasted sorrow 
and darkness, and hast slept in the sepulcher, forget not thy 
servants who walk in twilight or midnight !” 


“The power of love, and the power of sympathy, and the 
power of succor through sympathy and love—that is the revela- 
tion of the Bible.” 
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Religious News 


The trial of Dr. Briggs before the New 
York Presbytery begins on Monday morning 
at the old Scotch Church in Fourteenth 
Street. The committee appointed at the May 
meeting of Presbytery to prepare for his judicial examination is 
expected to report at that time. This committee’s duties are three- 
fold: first, to draw up the charges upon which he should be 
tried ; second, to arrange the evidence necessary to sustain the 
charges; third, to conduct the case on behalf of the prosecution. 
In this case the Presbyterian Church is the prosecutor, and the 
accused is to be arraigned as an ordained minister of the Gospel. 
The charges will be based upon the vows of ordination taken by 
Dr. Briggs when he entered the ministry. Specifications in 
‘support of the charges will include the criticised passages from 
his more recent writings. The works examined for this purpose 
are, first, “ Whither?” second, the inaugural address of Professor 
Briggs and its appendix, published in a pamphlet entitled “The 
Authority of Holy Scriptures ;” third, “ Church and Creed,” an 
article in the June number of the “ Forum;” fourth, a speech 
delivered on May 20, 1891, at the Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 
It is understood that the charges will be substantially as follows : 
V lifying the Westminster Standards as symbols of the Church ; 
dissent from the Confession of Faith as a whole; departures 
from essential and necessary doctrines of the Church; contraven- 
tion of the teachings of the Church as to the inspiration, infalli- 
bility, authenticity, and character of the Sacred Writings; teach- 
ing the existence of a third state for departed spirits, other than 
the two specified in the Confession (Chapter XXXII., section 1), 
and insubordination. The last charge, which is based upon 
Dr. Briggs’s action at the May meeting of Presbytery, may be 
dropped. When the charges have been read, either side may 
take ten days before proceeding further, or postponement may be 
made by agreement for a much longer time. Dr. Briggs intends 
to conduct his own defense. The prosecution will be in the 
hands of Colonel John J. McCook, a lawyer of high standing and 
an elder in Dr. John Hall’s church. 


Professor 
Briggs’s 
Trial at Hand 


The most important business now before 
the Presbyteries is the report of the Pres- 
byterian General Assembly’s Committee 
on Revision of the Westminster Confession 
of Faith. The committee reassembles in December to consider 
the action of the Presbyteries. To clear the way for the discus- 
sion which the report will excite in the New York Presbytery, 
the case of Dr. Briggs may possibly be postponed for several 
months. President Hastings, of Union Seminary, championed the 
cause of revision last year, and carried the overture through 
New York Presbytery after a long struggle. But the Hastings 
overture suggested very moderate changes in Chapters III. and 
X. only, while the report proposes sweeping alterations in these 
and many other chapters of the Creed. But within the year 
much has happened to change the old lines of battle and 
to carry the movement to new ground. The Briggs con- 
troversy and the Union-Princeton troubles have forced many 
revisionists in the direction of the consensus creed party 
of anti-revisionists in which both Dr. Briggs and Dr. John 
Hall were active forces. The two-thirds rule recently adopted 
by the Church will operate in the final vote on revision, and 
the General Assembly’s Committee will be influenced, doubt- 
less, by that rule in considering the returns from Presbyteries. 
Each change proposed must receive an unqualified approval 
from 144 Presbyteries before it can be finally adopted. 
The committee would therefore hesitate to longer consider 
sections of the tentative report that do not receive a strong 
indorsement in Presbyteries this fall. A study of the vote 
last year shows great diversity of opinion as to what sections of 
the Confession should be revised and how the revision should 
be made. The number giving assent in more or less qualified 
terms to revision was 134—less than the now necessary two- 
thirds. From the reports already received of Presbyterial action 
throughout the country, it is evident that the number assenting 
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is not to be increased, and that this year’s vote will not show a 
two-third majority for the report. Over thirty Presbyteries 
have acted, more than half expressing disapproval of the entire 
report. The others disapprove of parts of the report and sug- 
gest amendments and changes at every point. From all these 
conflicting suggestions the committee must devise a fresh report. 
To do this they must compromise their own differences and 
anticipate fresh objecting forces that shall arise within the next 
twelvemonth to defeat their purpose. 


The Rev. Howard MacQueary has written an 
open letter to Bishop Leonard, of Ohio, in 
which he declares his intention not to com- 
ply with the conditions of restoration to 
clerical standing in the diocese imposed by Bishop Leonard in 
his sentence of suspension. Mr. MacQueary adds that he still 
holds the opinions condemned, and doubts not “that further 
investigation and study will still more completely establish them, 
for the Church seems to have nothing but denunciations and 
excommunications to offer in support of her dogmas.” He 
recognizes that the Church possesses the right to impose a sentence 
of suspension, but not one of suspension to last for an indefinite 
time and until conditions are fulfilled. He closes his letter by 
formally renouncing the ministry of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. To interviewers Mr. MacQueary stated that he would 
not take the matter to the courts, as has been announced, partly 
because he was tired of the whole affair, and partly because he has 
received and accepted a call to the First Universalist Church of 
Saginaw, Mich., where he believes he sees a fine opportunity for 
religious work. Bishop Leonard has now formally deposed Mr. 
MacQueary from the Church. Thus ends the history of the 
most notable trial for alleged heretical opinions that has taken 
place for many years in the Episcopal Church of this country. 


End of the 
MacQueary 
Case 


The Unitarian Conference held at Saratoga 
last week was opened, after the usual formal 
exercises, with an address by the new Presi- 
dent of the Association, Mr. George William 
Curtis, of this city. In its course he said that he feared that he 
must call himself too much a stranger to a religious assembly. 
“ The word religious may, however,” he added, “ be ill chosen, 
for I have heard that the Unitarians are altogether given over to 
mere morality. But I have not been dismayed by that, for I 
know of no Church and of no State that would be harmed by 
mere morality. I was bred a Unitarian, and I have been always 
accustomed to great freedom of thought and speech.” This 
utterance was received by the audience with marked approval, 
as was also the following statement by the Rev. Brooke Herford 
in a review of the progress of Unitarianism: “Two years 
ago Dr. Hale said we ought not to show our faces here 
to-day unless we could show an increase of fifty Unitarian 
churches. In reply, we say that the increase is sixty-one. The 
church building fund, established in Saratoga in 1884, has now 
reached $100,000, and is still increasing.” One of the most 
important papers read before the Convention was that of the 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright on “ Marriage and Divorce.” From a 
thorough survey of the statistics relating to this topic, Mr. Wright 
concludes that he believes it possible to properly restrict divorce, 
and, while thus restricting it, he would make marriage more 
difficult by making the guilty party to indiscreet and hasty unions 
amenable to criminal law. Then the law should be changed so 
that the State should be a party, and no ex parte divorce decrees 
should be granted, for that would punish the innocent and leave 
the guilty free. From 1867 to £886, inclusive, the speaker 
showed, there were granted in the United States 328,716 decrees 
of divorce, the increase being steady and rapid yearly, showing 
an increase of 157 per cent. in the twenty years in which the 
population increased only 60 per cent. Of the 328,716 divorces 
granted in the twenty years specified, 316,176 were granted on 
the petition of the wives. The duration of the married time is 
also an interesting study. In the period named it averaged 
8.97 years for the men and 9.27 years for the women. Only 
sixteen of the States require the keeping of marriage records. 
The Convention’s Liturgical Committee recommended the 
acceptance of the liturgy prepared by the American Unitaria 
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Association as a convenient and proper form of conducting 
religious services in Unitarian churches, but that it be left to 
the several churches to use or not as they may choose. 


A German-American Roman Catholic Con- 


German 
Roman gress was held in Buffalo, New York, last 
Catholics week. The opening sermon was delivered 


by Bishop Zardetti, of Minnesota, who fol- 
lowed the examples recently set by Archbishop Ireland and 
Cardinal Gibbons in urging patriotism on Catholics as one of 
their first and strongest duties. This Congress was called by 
the “ German-American Society of Priests.” One of its chief 
objects is to aid in the organization of annual conventions of all 
Catholic laymen in the United States. The ultimate object of 
these conventions is to encourage and train the mass of Catholic 
laymen so that they may take an active part in the solution of 
the great social problems of the day from a Catholic standpoint. 
Last week’s was the fifth annual meeting of the Society, which 
is reported to have a membership of about five thousand. A 
platform was adopted, among the recommendations of which we 
note the following, which (in statement or inference) are very 
far from being in accord with the most advanced ideas of 
liberal Roman Catholicism : 


It [the Congress] declares in favor of the temporal power of the Pope, and 
greets with the utmost pleasure the ideas suggested at the recent Catholic Con- 
gress held in Germany to call an International Catholic Congress for the pur- 
pose of urging the restoration of the temporal power of the Pope as an independ- 
ent ‘sovereign. As political circumstances have prevented the adoption of said 


resolution in Europe, we believe that our beloved country, the land of the free, ° 


is the proper place for holding such a Congress, since we are not hampered by 
political prejudice and imperial intrigues, and that no time is more opportune 
than the occasion of the World’s Fair at Chicago in 1893. 

It protests against every interference with the parochial schools, and especially 
condemns the so-called Poughkeepsie plan, in which religion has been made a 
side-show, and hence can have little or no religious influence in education. 

It demands the full right and liberty to retain, without interference from any 
one, the German mother tongue, together with the language of the country. 

It protests against all attempts to encroach upon the rights of the Indians in 
the selection and practice of their religion, and against the attempts that are 
made to withdraw from the Indian schools the support of the Government 
under the thypocritical plea of supporting the public schools, inasmuch as 
thereby there is openly declared opposition against Christian education, and 
especially against the Catholic Church. 


The American Colleges in Constantinople 
II.—The College for Girls 


The American College for Girls at Constantinople had its 
origin in the “Home School,” opened October, 1871, by the 
Women’s Board of Missions of the American Board. This 
institution occupies a beautiful site on the Asiatic hills above 
the Bosphorus, commanding charming views of Old Stamboul 
with its mosques and minarets and palaces, the Sea of Marmora, 
and snowy Olympus. The two buildings, Booker Hall and 
Barton Hall, are surrounded by a garden beautiful in flowering 
trees, mantling vines and roses, and affording grounds for walks, 
croquet, and tennis. Like Robert College, its students come 
from all parts of the Turkish Empire, and from Russia and 
Greece. Most of its eighty graduates are filling places of influ- 
ence for good, some as wives and mothers, some as teachers, 
and some in their homes which they still adorn as daughters. 

Last March I had the pleasure of sharing in the festivities of 
the first annual celebration of Charter Day. The exercises were 
held in Barton Hall, which was decorated with vines and flowers 
and ferns and national flags. Miss Borden, one of the Trustees 
from Boston, Mass., gave a sketch of the history of the insti- 
tution and its work; nine students expressed the grateful 
appreciation of the school for the college charter in as many 
languages, representing the nationalities in the school. A recep- 
tion, largely attended, followed. 

Friday, June 26, the first College Commencement of the insti- 
tution, was a day of special interest. 
arranged with garlands and vines of green and graceful ferns, 
and the broad folds of the American flag draped on one side of 
the room gave us the benediction of our great Alma Mater of 
character and cultivation, our beloved America. 

A large audience of interested friends filled the hall, among 
whom were the venerable father of the institution, Dr. Edwin 
E. Bliss, and other missionaries, the Faculty and friends from 
Robert College, representatives of the Minister of Public 
Instruction, of his Imperial Majesty the Sultan, and of the 
American Legation, and of the Bulgarian Exarch and of the 
Patriarchs of the Armenian and Greek Churches, the director 
of the neighboring Berberian College for Armenian boys, and 
professors of colleges in America. , 
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Miss Patrick, the President, presided, and sitting with her on 
the platform were the Faculty and instructors of the College; 
Mr. McNutt, Chargé d’Affaires of the American Legation, in the 
absence of the American Minister Plenipotentiary from the 
city; Dr. Washburn, President of Robert College; Miss Borden, 
one of the Trustees from Boston; and the graduating class. The 
seven members of the graduating class read essays in English, 
French, Greek, and Armenian. 

The President introduced Miss Borden, who spoke of the 
great satisfaction she had enjoyed in being in the midst of the 
beautiful work of this College for Girls and of Robert College, 
congratulated the professors and instructors on the work of 
unspeakable good accomplished in both Colleges, spoke of the 
favor granted to these Colleges by his Imperial Majesty the 
Sultan, of the interest felt in America by the Trustees and 
friends of this school; expressed the pleasure to all in having 
so many graduates present, and addressed the graduating class. 
Mr. McNutt, Chargé d’Affaires of the American Legation, 
spoke of the excellence of the work done here and of the valu- 
able contribution which this College is making for the dissemi- 
nation of a sound, liberal education among the people of this 
Empire. 

The representative of the Ministry of Public Instruction of 
his Imperial Majesty the Sultan spoke in French, and said: “ It 
is an established principle that the good education of the young 
is the base of moral progress ; and this institution is considered 
by the Imperial Government to fullfill its rdle perfectly; and 
of this the féte of to-day gives fresh proof.” Response was 
made in Turkish. Addresses in Bulgarian and Greek followed, 
and the speech of Dr. Washburn, President of Robert College, 
called forth cheers and applause. 

At the close of this first college year an Alumnz Association 
was organized for the graduates of the Home School and the 
American College for Girls, and a letter sent to each graduate 
inviting’ her to become a member. Several replies have been 
received, which express joy for this bond of union with the school 
of their love and of happy memories. 

The language of the College is English. Every one knows 
that school days are but the beginning of study, and the awaken- 
ing of the mind to knowledge and a thirst for it. There are few 
English books within the reach of the girls, and there is great 
need of an alumnz library. So I would earnestly solicit the 
friends of education in America to contribute books of value and 
interest for such a circulating library for the American College 
for Girls at Constantinople. They may be sent to the Secretary, 
Miss Carrie Borden, Rooms of Women’s Board of Missions, 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. CoB. 


The Revision Question 


As noted elsewhere, many Presbyteries have already acted 
on the overture as to revision of the Confession. A typically 
significant action was that taken by the Rochester (N. Y.) Pres- 
bytery last week. Several amendments to the report of the 
Committee on Revision were carried. In chapter third the 
clause, “*God hath predestinated some of mankind unto life,” 
was changed to “ predestinated a multitude whom no man can 
number.” The last sentence in the sixth section of the same 
chapter was struck out, to wit: “ Neither are any other redeemed 
by Christ effectually called, justified, adopted, sanctified, and 
saved, but the elect only.” As to this the Presbytery held that 
there was nothing in the works or teachings, sufferings or 
death, of Christ to sustain or countenance it. 

Many other minor changes were proposed. Thus it was held 
that the guilt of Adam’s act could not in reason or righteousness 
be laid to the charge of his children who were yet unborn; that 
to say “ We all sinned in Adam ” is to say what is utterly unin- 
telligible and unconceivable ; that we can no more become sub- 
jects of guilt before we have existence than we can become 
subjects of reward or punishment before we have existence, 
and that the whole idea is contrary to natural justice and to the 
express declaration of the Scriptures that “The son shall not 
bear the iniquity of the father.” 

The seventh section of the Confession, which declares that 
“the rest of mankind God was pleased to pass by and to ordain 
to dishonor and wrath,” was recommended to be entirely stricken 
out. We give in full the reasons adduced : 


First—Because it is the one dark and dreadful item against which more than 
a hundred Presbyteries lifted their united voice; and our own Presbytery was 
among them. 

Second—Because it is a doctrine nowhere taught in the Scriptures, and repu- 
diated by some of the foremost authorities in the denomination, of which Drs. 
Crosby, Van Dyke, and A. A. Hodge were quoted, and the last as pronouncing 
it “ unscriptural and immoral.” 

Third—Because it is a doctrine which no one preaches and which no one can 
preach to the edification of saints or the conversion of sinners, and the 
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omission of which from the Confession, therefore, can involve no loss to the 
Church or the world. 

Fourth—Because it contradicts the sacred Word, aye, and}the solemn oath of 
Almighty God. The section says that God was pleased to ordain a multitude 
of his creatures to dishonor and wrath, but God lifts up his voice and swears: 
“* As I live, saith the Lord, I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked.” 

Fifth—Because it is contrary to the tenor and spirit of the Gospel throughout, 
which declares in sundry places and in divers manners that God would have all 
men come to knowledge of the truth and be saved. 

Sixth—Because it turns to hollow mockery the free and universal offer of 
salvation as set forth in the new chapter on that subject. 

Seventh—Because it belies the tears of the adorable Saviour, which, in the 
compassion of his soul, he shed over the most incorrigible of sinners, the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem. Pitiable, it was said, must be the state of the man’s 
mind who can turn his back upon a weeping Saviour to carry out a heartless 
metaphysical theory, and pernicious and detestable must be the doctrine that 
can find no place for the tears of the Son of God. 


New Churches 


On Friday of last week was laid the corner-stone of a new 
building for the First Baptist Church, Seventy-ninth Street and 
the Boulevard, this city. A sketch of the history of the church 
was read by the Rev. I. M. Haldeman, the pastor. Its first 
meeting-house stood just south of Fulton Street, on what was 
then known as Golden Hill; it was opened on March 14, 1760. 
Short addresses were also made by the Rev. E. G. Robinson 
and Mr. R. H. Lyon. 

On Sunday last a fine new church edifice, which cost nearly a 
quarter of a million of dollars, was dedicated for the First Re- 
formed Church of Brooklyn, at the corner of Seventh Avenue 
and Carroll Street. The architecture is the thirteenth-century 
Gothic and the material white Indiana limestone. The church 
and chapel are under one roof, covering a site 100 by 167 feet, 
and the solid stone spire which adorns the edifice rises for 215 
feet. Sermons were preached by the Rev. Drs. D. J. Burrill 
and J. H. Suydam, and in the evening a historical discourse was 
delivered by the Rev. Dr. C. L. Wells, whose church in Flatbush 
is the oldest in Kings County. The First Reformed Protestant 
Dutch Society, for which the new church has been built, and of 
which the Rev. Dr. James M. Farrar is pastor, is the oldest 
ecclesiastical organization in the city, dating back to 1660, when 
Governor Peter Stuyvesant gave permission to the inhabitants 
of Breuckelyn to erect a church of their own. The original edi- 
fice stood in the middle of the highway, then a mere cart-track, 
and now Fulton Street, the main thoroughfare of the city, ata 
point a few blocks east of the present City Hall. Here the 
early settlers and their descendants worshiped until shortly 
before the Revolutionary War. when a second edifice was put 
up on the same site. Tradition says that a British soldier once 
startled the congregation by riding into the church by a door- 
way at one end and going out at one in the opposite end. The 
Dutch language was used in the pulpit until near the close of 


the last century. 


Death of Dr. Burchard 


The Rev. Samuel D. Burchard, of this city, died at Saratoga 
on Friday of last week, at the age of seventy-nine. Dr. Burchard 
was a graduate of Center College, Danville, Ky. Soon after 
leaving college he began to lecture on temperance, slavery, and 
religious questions, and won a wide reputation in the State. He 
also won many friends in Kentucky by his services as a volunteer 
nurse during the cholera epidemic of 1837. He was licensed 
to preach in 1838, and was installed as pastor of the Thirteenth 
Street Presbyterian Church in this city on May 1, 1839. 
During his pastorship he was made Chancellor of Ingham Uni- 
versity, at Le Roy, N. Y., which office he filled in connection 
* with his church duties. When he resigned his office as pastor, 
in 1879, his congregation is said to have made him a present of 
$15,000 and to have mortgaged the church for that purpose. 
He was succeeded by the Rev. Dr. J. M. Worrall, who is now 
at Danville, Ky. The present pastor of the church is the Rev. 
Charles S. Robinson. Dr. Burchard was pastor of the Murray 
Hill Presbyterian Church from 1880 to 1885, when he gave up 
pastoral work. During the Presidential campaign of 1884, Dr. 
Burchard, having gone with other ministers of this city to the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel to welcome Mr. Blaine to the city, in the 
course of an address used these words: “ We are Republicans, 
and don’t propose to leave our party to identify ourselves with 
the party whose antecedents have been rum, Romanism, and 
rebellion.” As Mr. Blaine’s political lieutenants in this city 
were making an effort to gain all the Irish votes possible, this 
utterance by Dr. Burchard was considered most unfortunate to 
the cause he was espousing, and brought on him an unenviable 
notoriety, than which nothing could have been more distasteful 
to a man of his character. 
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Church Gleanings 


—The Rev. Dr. Brooke Herford, of the Arlington Street 
Unitarian Church of Boston, has accepted a call from London, 
England. 

—lIt is stated that, the Bishop of Maryland having declined 
to preside at the coming Church Congress in November, ex- 
Senator George F. Edmunds will take the chair. 

—The Twelfth Congregational Church of Denver was organ- 
ized and recognized by council September 13; twenty persons 
came by letter and five on confession. The Rev. C. M. Clark, 
of the last class at Yale, is pastor. 

—Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., has decided to add a 
theological seminary to the departments of study which have 
already been successfully established. Instruction will be free, 
and the expense of board will be small. 

—The Rev. Dr. Hermann Adler, Chief Rabbi of England, on 
behalf of many influential Jews, has, a newspaper item states, 
obtained the consent of Hall Caine to take a journey through 
Russia that he may study the Jewish question. 

—The Rev. William W. Page, D.D., preached a farewell sermon 
to the New York Presbyterian Church at Seventh Avenue and 
One Hundred and Twenty-eighth Street, on Sunday last. It is 
believed that he will take orders in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. He has been a Presbyterian minister and pastor of his 
present charge for twenty-two years. 

—One result of the action of the Pittsburg Conference of 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church in refusing to change the 
canon forbidding members to exercise the right of suffrage has 
been that the Church of the Covenanters in Tompkins Avenue, 
Brooklyn, has engaged in legal proceedings to bring the church 
property under the direct control of the society. The Rev. J. 
F. Carson is the pastor. 

—Professor Winschied, of Leipsic, Germany, who belongs to 
one of the most noted Catholic families of that city, has announced 
his conversion to Protestantism. It is stated that he attributes 
the change in his religious views to his disbelief in the authen- 
ticity of the garment known as the holy coat, which is now on 
exhibition in the cathedral at Treves, and his conscientious 
scruples against supporting a Church that would lend its sanc- 
tion to such an exhibition. 

—The voting on the amendment to the rules of the Methodist 
Episcopal General Conference, permitting women to become lay 
delegates, is still in progress. Latest reports show that thirty-one 
Annual Conferences have voted on the question, and 1,551 votes 
have been cast for the change and 1,246 against it. The Japan 
Conference gave I majority against. The German Conferences 
are almost unanimous against the change. The Swedish, Nor- 
wegian, and Danish Conferences cast 29 for, 70 against. There 
are 115 Conferences in all. The question was submitted too 
late for the spring Conferences to consider it, so that the voting 
will not be completed until next spring. 
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Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 


—Miss Juniata Breckenridge, of Oberlin Seminary, has, the “Advance ”’ notes, 
received a call to Brookton, N. Y. 

—A. L. Pierce, of Middletown, N. Y., accepts a call from the First Church of 
Danbury, Conn. 

—Richard Wright accepts a call to Windsor Locks, Conn. 

—J. W. Fenner, of the Auburn Seminary, was ordained at Homer, N. Y., on 
September 15; he is to be pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Holley, 
N. Y.; this church is Congregational in polity, but has been connected with the 
Presbytery since 1831, on the Plan of Union. 

—E. W. Butler accepts a call to Bloomer, Wis. 

—J. S. Porter was ordained as a foreign:missionary at Gilead, Conn., on Sep- 
tember 18. 

—E. E. Day, of Lake Benton, Minn., has resigned. 

—George Marsh accepts a call to East Sedalia, Mo. 

—James F. Eaton, of North Adams, Mass., has accepted the Presidency of 
Whitman College, Wash. 

—A. L. Chase, of Montrose, Cal., has resigned. 

—C. B. Wells was recently ordained at the Pilgrim Church, Denver, Colo. 

—Henry R. Waite has received a call from the Church of the Covenant, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., which he has recently been supplying. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—J.S. Lyons has received a call from the First Church of San Antonio, 
Texas. 

—F. C. Hood accepts a call to the East Washington Street Church of Indi- 
anopolis, Ind. 

—H. C. Cheadle, of Jackson, Minn., has resigned. 


EPISCOPAL 
—C. M. Carr, lately of the Church of the Redeemer, Sayre, Pa., has become 
rector of Grace Church, Watertown, N. Y. 
—G. A. Whitney has become rector of St. Mark’s Church, Maquoketa, Ia. 
—G. H. Hills accepts the rectorship of the Church of the Holy Trinity, West 
Chester, Pa. 
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Books and Authors 


The Genesis of the United States‘ 


The complete title of these volumes indicates the period 
and the character of the documents and other material 
contained therein. It may be quoted in full : “ The Genesis 
of the United States; a narrative of the movement in 
England, 1605-1616, which resulted in the plantation of 
North America by Englishmen, disclosing the contest 
between England and Spain for the possession of the soil 
now occupied by the United States of America; set forth 
through a series of historical manuscripts now first printed, 
together with a reissue of rare contemporaneous tracts, 
accompanied by bibliographical memoranda, notes, and 
brief biographies ; with one hundred portraits, maps, and 
plans.” The promises contained in this elaborate title are 
more than fulfilled by the two magnificent volumes issued 
from the Riverside Press, which are before us. The 
expectations which may have been roused from a previous 
knowledge of Mr. Brown’s purposes will surely be satisfied, 
for it is difficult to conceive of a more valuable addition 
to the documents of our early history than is this collec- 
tion. 

As the form in which these documents are presented is 
the first to attract our attention, we may say at once that 
rarely, if ever, has the reprinted historical manuscript 
found itself prepared for the judgment of the critic or the 
scholar in so attractive a manner. The binding is in the 
best possible taste, strong and serviceable; the typography, 
a delight to the eye; the paper heavy and the print large. 
Thus far we have not discovered a single typographical 
error, while in the clearness of the maps and portraits we 
have but an additional indication of the standard of excel- 
lence attained by the publishers in work of this kind. 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have already proved their 
devotion to the cause of history, and they may well take 
additional pride in the share which they have had in the 
production of these volumes. 

Mr. Brown calls the work a narrative; as such it is unique 
in the method of its presentation, and yet nothing could be 
more vivid, more full of interest, than the manner in which 
this narrative is told. It is a historical object lesson of 
the first water. Instead of a readily flowing, easily 
digested outline of events we have a sequence of three 
hundred and sixty-five original documents, with one hun- 
dred and ten portraits, six facsimile title-pages, and eight 
rare maps, arranged in an order which enables the course 
of events to be followed with surprising readiness. Here 
we Can see, as in no other way would it be possible to See, 
the true spirit of the movement; we see the enthusiasm, 
the energy, the struggling interests of the promoters of the 
enterprise ; we see the diplomatic difficulties, the royal 
policy, the opposition of Spain, the persistence of England ; 
we see the failures and discouragements, the hopes and 
fears, the self-denial and sacrifice, and, —— of an inesti- 
mable value, we see it as acted in London, during the 
years 1605 to 1616. The local coloring, the contemporary 
peculiarities, are all there ; we live for the time being among 
the courtiers, the merchants, the diplomats, and the gossips 
of London, and we begin to see with their eyes and hear with 
their ears. Mr. Brown, in accepting this point of view, 
necessarily suggested by the documents themselves, has 
considerably heightened the effect by the commendable 
manner in which the evidence has been treated. This 
bringing together of so many agents and influences, with 
London as the central point, strengthens a conclusion, fast 
becoming firmly established among writers on our early 
history, that the settlement and development of America 
for the first hundred years was the resultant of more forces 
than historians have been wont to tell of. 

Mr. Brown enters upon his history with an intro- 
ductory sketch giving a brief recapitulation of what had 
previously been done in naval affairs, discovery, com- 
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merce, and colonization, from 1485 to 1605, which is 
useful, though dry and compact. Immediately following 
this necessary perspective is the collection of documents, 
which are presented according to a stated classification, as 
follows: 1. Manuscripts which never before have been 
printed ; 2. Printed papers which never have been reprinted 
in England or in America; 3. Manuscripts in foreign 
languages, of which translations into English never before 
have been printed; 4. Manuscripts and printed papers 
which have appeared at a later date in print, but not in 
America; 5. Manuscripts and printed papers which have 
been printed in America; 6. Illustrative material. Of 
these classes, documents in 1, 2, and 3 are printed in full; 
in 4 and 5 much has been omitted, though abstracts are 
given of the omissions; 6 is made up of broadsides, 
pamphlets, and quotations from sermons and plays of the 
time. 

Of the newly printed manuscripts, those of first impor- 
tance are the Simancas papers, procured from Spain by 
Dr. Curry, and translated—a most difficult task, surely—by 
Professor Schele de Vere. Regarding their importance, 
Mr. Brown says: “ Spain has not been regarded as an im- 
portant factor in ourfoundation. Yet Spain was really the 
chief obstacle which had to be met and overcome.” ‘This 
view is supported by the documents themselves, and we 
see how subtle was the influence of that country, already 
losing as it was, through the growing strength of France 
and the more injurious effects of its own internal decay, 
that position of supremacy as the head of the whole 
Catholic reactionary movement which it had during the 
period after the Augsburg peace and the Tridentine Council. 
Weapons which Philip II. had already begun to use in the 
Netherlands, Philip III. was employing in the struggle for 
America. Where Spain could not employ Spanish soldiery 
and the Inquisition, it could and did put into operation a 
system of espionage, which penetrated the Council for 
Virginia, the Virginia companies, and even the colony 
itself. Certainly efforts were made to put “trustworthy 
persons” on outgoing vessels, as Philip’s ietters show. 
The Spanish Minister reported on every,movement of King 
and companies, and constant and emphatic are the opinions 
of the writers that the project ought to be prevented ; and 
while Philip urged his Minister to persuade the King 
against the project, the Minister urged much more warlike 
measures. In LXIX. we read thus: 


Three counties have pledged themselves that they will give a 
good sum of money, and they are negotiating with the Prince 
[of Wales] that he shall make himself protector of Virginia, and 
in this manner they will go deeper and deeper into the business, 
if Y. M. does not order them to be stopped very promptly. They 
have printed a book which I also send Y. M. in which they ca// 
that country New Britain, and in which they publish, that for 
the increase of their religion and that tt may extend over the 
whole world, it ts right that all should support that colony 
with their person and their property. \t would be a service 
rendered to God, that Y. M. should cut short a swindle and a 
robbery like this, and- one which is so very important to Y. M.’s 
royal service. If they go on far with this, they must needs get 
proud of it and disregard what they owe here, andif Y. M. 
chastises, he puts a bridle upon them and thus will make them 
see to it before they undertake anything against the King’s 
service. I confess to Y. M. that I write this with indignation, 
because I see the people are mad about this affair and shameless. 


In LXXIX. is the following: “ Y. M. will see the great 
importance of this matter for your Royal service, and 
thus, / hope, will give orders to have these insolent people 
quickly annihilated.” 

Here we see the motives, religious, diplomatic, military, 
and personal, which led Zuniga and his successor Velasco 
to so persistently urge on the King to take positive action. 
Velasco constantly advised that a few ships be sent out to 
destroy the colony, declaring that it would be an easy task 
on account of the difficulties of the early settlement. But 
while the King kept himself well informed, both from Eng- 
land and Havana, he did practically nothing. A vessel 
sent out in 1611 caused considerable commotion at home, 
but had no serious result. It is evident that after it was 
seen that the King of England would not accede to the 
demands and claims of the Spanish King, the ministers had 
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every hope that the colony would die of itself, and there- 
fore hesitated about bringing on a war, which the Spanish 
King did not wish at this time when he was seeking to 
strengthen his house by foreign alliances. There is no 
doubt that the English company stimulated this feeling by 
giving out wrong impressions of the state of things in 
Virginia, for as late as 1614 it was rumored that a resolu- 
tion had been passed to abandon the colony in Virginia, 
and to carry the people to Bermuda, “because Virginia 
does not in any way answer to what had been expected.” 
This was the view which Gendomar took of the whole 
matter, although at times he must have felt assured that 
England would never give up her colony. The matter 
now became a diplomatic one until James, by annulling 
the charter in 1624, took the colony under royal protection 
and war was declared upon Spain. The danger was over. 

Discussion has already arisen and must continue to arise 
over some of the estimates here given. The verdict in the 
case of Captain John Smith is specially damaging, and has 
already called out a spirited reply from the Hon. William 
Wirt Henry in Smith’s defense. Mr. Brown is not content 
to state that Smith’s History is worthless, a mere romance 
with Smith as a hero; that it is doubtful if he himself drew 
the map of Virginia ascribed to him; that Smith was in no 
wise qualified to write a history or draw a map; that he 
was handicapped by selfish motives as well as a deplorable 
knowledge of the facts, and as a consequence appropriated 
incidents from the lives and publications of other men ; but 
he would go still further and deprive Smith of all credit as 
a supporter and protector of the infant colony. Mr. 
Brown writes as follows : 


Captain Smith did not carry the first colonists to Virginia ; 
he landed there himself “as a prisoner.” He did not support 
the colony there by his exertions: the colonists were dependent 
on England for supplies; they were succored by every vessel 
that arrived during his stay in Virginia, and at no time were 
they found to be more in need than when Argall arrived in July, 
1609, during Smith’s own presidency. So long as he stayed the 
colony was rent by factions, in which he was an active instru- 
ment. Instead of making Jamestown a relief station, as it was 
intended to be, he was constantly taking off the men from their 
duties there, going on voyages to discover mines, the South Sea, 
etc., all of which I am sure can be easily proven. He not only 
failed to give satisfaction to his employers, but he gave great 
dissatisfaction, and was never employed by the Council of the 
Virginia Company again. 

Again : 

Smith’s vanity took a more serious turn, and has done great 
harm. It has for over two hundred years destroyed the truth 
and the true idea of our earliest history. He was not only vain, 
but envious; he took to himself the credit which rightly belonged 
to others. He cast a stigma on the real founders, and conveyed 
a selfish, narrow-minded idea of the founding of this country. 


Mr. Brown, in thus strongly stating his opinion (and the 
above are but two from a host of similar expressions), 
seems to be led away by the anxiety—an anxiety every- 
where evident and openly expressed—to do full justice to 
the hitherto comparatively unknown founders of the Vir- 
ginia colony. Mr. Henry, after a careful analysis, entirely 
breaks down Mr. Brown’s guard, and leaves him open to 
the accusation of being influenced by prejudice. Already 
has Arber, in his reprint of Smith’s History, defended his 
title as a historian, and Mr. Brock (Winsor, IV., 135) 
supports the generally accepted opinion that Smith’s ser- 
vices in the preservation of the infant colony were moment- 
ous. These are strong names to be cited in Smith’s 
defense, and we may well question the justness of Mr. 
Brown’s judgment. 

In another estimate of Mr. Brown we are unwilling to 
acquiesce. That of James I. is far too high. There is a 
distinct feeling that in the engaging task of throwing light 
upon an obscure period, and of giving worthy men their 
due, he has exaggerated the contemporary (not the later) 
importance of the movement; because, therefore, King 
James was favorable to and encouraged the undertaking, 
he also comes under the same magnifying-glass. It may 
be true that America has more cause to bless him than to 
blame him, as Mr. Brown says, but this cannot release him 
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from the severest condemnation for his almost criminal 
inconsistency at home, by which he gave the tone to the 
policy of the Stuart dynasty, and introduced the complica- 
tions in which the destiny of his descendants was involved ; 
nor for his vacillating attitude toward Spain and the 
Palatinate, in the latter of which instances his lack of 
positiveness in reference to the crown of Bohemia was the 
cause which transformed the local Bohemian struggle into 
an ultimately general European war. 

Mr. Brown’s further estimate of the absolute importance 
of the period under discussion seems to us similarly exag- 
gerated. It adds nothing to the real value of his work to 
find such expressions as these: “As a nation we trace 
back to John Cabot, we do not trace back to Columbus ; 
the claims of Spain and the Bulls of the Pope were based 
on his discoveries. Had England continued to acknowl- 
edge these claims, this nation would not now be in exist- 
ence.” “It was the crucial period of English occu- 
pancy of North America; if the enterprise had then 
resulted in failure, the United States would not now be 
in existence.” 

We can neither gainsay nor confirm these somewhat 
sweeping statements, but no one who has compared the 
later history of the English-speaking peoples with that of 
the Latin races will be prepared to think that had the 
settlement at Jamestown come to failure the destiny of 
this continent would have been so wholly different as 
these words would seem to imply. 

But Mr. Brown’s services to the cause of true history 
have been too great for us to linger upon such compara- 
tively unimportant data. His fourteen years of labor 
have borne their fruit, and his place as one of the fore- 
most contributors to the history of our colonial beginnings 
is assured for all time. 


The History of the Middle Ages by Victor Duruy, of the 
French Academy, has long been favorably known and valued. 
It has several excellent qualities—method, symmetry and pro- 
portion, brilliance of style, and alluring interest. The one fly in 
this precious ointment was its inaccuracy ; a small matter, com- 
paratively, but fatal to its value as a text-book, and to be a text- 
book was the object of the work. It has been translated by 
E. H. and M. D. Whitney with faithfulness and some success 
in reproducing the bright-colored style of the original; but what 
is still better, Professor G. B. Adams has carefully reviewed the 
volume and corrected many of its errors in foot-notes. This 
renders Duruy’s book available as a text-book on its subject 
that may be recommended with safety. We know of no other 
volume of its size so complete, so condensed, and so readable 
as this now before us. In 534 pages the religious, literary, 
philosophic, political, artistic, social, moral, and legal sides of 
that curious life of Europe which lasted a millennium while the 
saints reigned on earth are detailed. The picture is at once 
comic and pathetic, tragic and grotesque. (Henry Holt, New 
York.) 


Emblematic Mounds. By Stephen D. Peet. (American 
Antiquarian Office, Chicago, Ill.) No antiquities in America 
are more interesting to the thoughtful archzologist than the 
effigy mounds. They are gigantic earthworks, representing 
animal forms of many kinds. They are extremely circumscribed 
in their geographical distribution, being confined to a narrow 
strip of territory in Wisconsin and the adjacent parts of Iowa 
and Minnesota. Such mounds as the Great Serpent of Ohio 
and the Stone Birds of Georgia represent animals, but they are 
quite different in character from the true effigy mounds of 
Wisconsin. Years ago Dr. Lapham, that wonderfully versatile 
genius, wrote a valuable monograph upon the subject, published 
by the Smithsonian Institution. Since then no one seems to 
have paid particular attention to the emblematic mounds until 
Mr. Peet began his studies. His researches have been extensive 
and thorough, and he has added materially to our knowledge. 
He not only illustrates and describes the emblematic mounds, 
but attempts to make them tell their story. We do not agree 
with all his conclusions, but we must applaud his effort. It is 
to be hoped that his work will assist in the effort, soon to be 
organized, to preserve a considerable number of these interest- 
ing monuments. 


Among recent books for young people we may mention with 
approval: The Rev. E. E. Hale’s Four and Five—a new vol- 
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ume in the “ Ten Times One” series, the character and aim of 
which are too well known to need description here; 7he ¥o-Boat 
Boys, an illustrated boy’s story, full of incident and action, 
and written by the Rev. J. F. Cowan, who has contributed 
several articles to The Christian Union; Our Clerk from 
Barkton, also from the pen of a Christian Union contributor, 
the Rev. E. A. Rand, whose stories for young people are always 
wholesome and readable; and Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton’s Famous 
English Statesmen of Queen Victoria's Reign. In this last 
volume are included sketches of Peel, Palmerston, John Bright, 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, W. E. Forster, Lord Beaconsfield, 
Henry Fawcett, and Gladstone. Of these that of the Earl of 
Shaftesbury seems to us the most satisfactory, that of Gladstone 
the least. The author has proved in many previous books of 
this general character her ability to present salient facts of 
biography in a readable and attractive way. No boy could possi- 
bly read these sketches without finding material for improvement 
and incentive to earnestness. 


Mr. William Black’s ‘latest story, Donald Ross of Heimra, 
holds the attention more closely than anything he has recently 
written. The subject is a new one—the relation of Scotch 
crofters to their landlord, who in this case is a young English 
lady with a strong desire to improve the moral and physical con- 
dition of her wretched tenants. As a contribution to the political 
economy of the subject the book can hardly be called valuable. 
All agitation and legislation as to land rights are waved aside as 
demoralizing; the individual efforts of the beautiful proprietor 
fall on the stony ground of ignorance and distrust; the allegiance 
of the crofters is given only to their former young Scotch chief, 
Donald Ross. The way out of the dilemma, in fiction at least, 
is easy enough—the story ends with wedding bells. The char- 
acters of the heroine and hero are agreeably portrayed, though 
in manner and talk they closely resemble many of their pred- 
ecessors in the long list of Mr. Black’s novels. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York.) 


Bacteria and their Products. By Gorman Sims Woodhead. 
Contemporary Science Series. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York.) This volume of the Contemporary Science Series is a 
good one. The great interest taken by every one at present in 
the germ theory of disease, particularly since Koch’s experi- 
ments in the treatment of tuberculosis, makes it timely. First, 
Mr. Woodhead answers the question, What are bacteria? and 
gives a brief sketch of the history of bacteriology. This is fol- 
lowed by a careful study of each of the diseases recognized as 
being due to micro-organisms. The history of the study of each 
disease is given, as also a description of the disease and the 
organism producing it, and the efforts made to effect a cure. 
The style is simple, and the book is written by an authority. 
The text is well illustrated by twenty good cuts made from micro- 
photographs. 


Two volumes from the American Tract Society receive our 
hearty approval. They are, respectively, on the Historical Evi- 
dences of the Old Testament and of the New Testament. That 
on the Old Testament contains the tract on the “ Witness of the 
Ancient Monuments,” by Professor Sayce, that on the “ Argu- 
ment from Prophecy,” by Principal Cairns, that on the “ Origin 
of the Hebrew Religion,” by Dr. Conder, and others. That on 
the New Testament opens with Dr. Maclear’s splendid paper on 
illustrations of the New Testament. Dr. Henri Meyer’s “ Study 
on the Christ of the Gospels ” comes next ; a review of “ Baur and 
the Mythical Theory,” a statement of the “ Religious Value of 
the Doctrines of Christianity,” and other tracts make this vol- 
ume valuable. 


The well-known evangelist George C. Needham has edited 
the prophetic addresses given at the Brooklyn Conference, under 
the title of Primitive Paths in Prophecy, wherein is explained 
the relation of Baptists to the doctrine of the Lord’s second 
coming, to premillennial Advent, to prophecy and its interpreta- 
tion, to the Kingship of Christ, and to Israel’s future. (Gos- 
pel Publication Company, Chicago.) 


Professor James K. Hosmer has prepared a revised edition of 
his Short History of German Literature, and the new work 
now bears the imprint of Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
This book is written in an entertaining and popular style, and 
has found acceptance not only as an interesting historical 
account of German literature, but as a text-book in colleges and 
schools. 


The latest addition to the Golden Treasury Series is a 
selection of the most popular German poetry of the lyrical kind, 
under the title Ba//laden und Romanzen, selected and arranged 
with notes and literary introduction by C. A. Buchheim, of 
Kings College, London, who is also the editor of the well-known 
“ Deutsche Lyrik.” 
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Literary Notes 


—Mrs. Burton Harrison, the author of “ The Anglomaniacs,” 
has written a new novel of New York life which “ The Century” 
will print. It is said to deal with divorce. 

—Professor A. S. Hardy, the novelist, has written a memoir 
of Joseph Hardy Neesima, a Japanese protégé of Mr. and Mrs. 
Alpheus Hardy, the author’s parents, who, when educated by 
them, returned to Japan as a missionary, and founded a univer- 
sity which has aided greatly in the progress of his country. 

—Alexandre Dumas, it is said, is very orderly, and his in- 
timate friends frequently find him in his shirt-sleeves, feather 
duster in hand, cleaning his study. Dumas is alight eater. His 
first breakfast is composed solely of a glassof milk. At noon 
he takes his second breakfast, always a plain meal, and at seven 
o’clock he dines. He is in bed by 11 and up at 6:30. 

—Mr. Froude’s new work is in the press of Charles Scribner's 
Sons, and will appear during the autumn. “The Divorce of 
Catherine of Aragon ” is based on recently discovered records, 
and the relation is said to have acquired, in Froude’s hands, the 
interest and vivacity of a novel. It is stated, moreover, that the 
new material confirms the historian’s former view of the period. 

—The Macmillans have made a proposal looking toward a 
decided change in publishing methods. This is to restrict the 
term “edition ” to what is strictly a new edition printed from 
newly set type; and to call all editions printed from standing 
type “reprints.” The latter word is now generally used to indi- 
cate non-copyrighted foreign books issued here. 


% 
Books Received 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Thanet, Octave. We All. $1.50. 
The History of Modern Civilization. A Handbook based upon M. Gustave 
Ducoudray’s Histoire Sommaire de la Civilisation. 
Needell, Mrs. J. H. Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter. 50 cts. 
Potts, William. Form and Color in Nature. Evolution Series No. 9. 10 cts. 
Alleman, L. A. W. Optics as Related to Evolution. Evolution Series No. to, 
to cts. 
BAPTIST BOOK CONCERN, LOUISVILLE 
Eaton, T. T., D.D., LL.D. Talks on Getting Married. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY, BOSTON 
Allen, Willis Boyd. The Boyhood of John Kent. $1.50. 
Gittings, Ella B. Margery’s Vacation. $1.25. 
THOMAS COOK & SON, NEW YORK 
Rae, W. Fraser. The Business of Travel. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 
Raffensperger, Anna F. Led in Unknown Paths. $1.25. 
FRENCH PROTESTANT COLLEGE, SPRINGFIELD 
Amaron, Rev. Calvin E. Your Heritage. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, NEW YORK 
Encyclopedia of Missions. Edited by Rev. Edwin Munsell Bliss. Vols. I. 
and II. $12. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK 
Allen, Grant. Recalled to Life. $1. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
Jameson, J. Franklin. The History of Historical Writing in America. $1.25. 
Hardy, Arthur Sherburne. Life and Letters of Joseph Hardy Neesima. $2. 
LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON 
Bergen, Fanny D. Glimpses at the Plant World. 
D. LOTHROP CO., BOSTON 
Allen, Willis Boyd. John Brownlow’s Folks. $1. 
Wisdom of the Wise. Compiled by Caroline:L. Hunt. 75 cts. 
Lunt, Horace. Short Cuts and By-Paths. $1.25. 
‘MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Macmillan’s Magazine, September. 25 cts. 
Sidgwick, Henry. The Elements of Politics. $4. 
Buchheim, C. A. Balladen und Romanzen. §$1. e 
Landor, W. S. Imaginary Conversations. Vol. II. $1.25. 
Hannay, David. Rodney. 60 cts. 
METHODIST BOOK CONCERN, NEW YORK 
Hungerford, Mary C. The Friendly Five. 99 cts. 
NATIONAL CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO 
Autobiography of John G. Fee. $1. 
T. NELSON & SONS, NEW YORK 
The Graphic History of the British Empire. 
Waterton, Charles. Wanderings in South America. 
FLEMING H. REVELL, NEW YORK 
Bryson, Mrs. John Kenneth Mackenzie. $1.50. 
3ersier, Eugene, D.D. Twelve Sermons. $1.25. 
Parkhurst, Charles H., D.D. Three Gates ona Side. $1.25. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Lanier, Sidney. Poems. $2. 
Adams, Henry. Historical Essays. $2. 
Villari, Prof. Pasquale. The Life and Times of Niccold Machiavelli. Vols. L., 
II. $10. 
Henty, G. A. Redskin and Cow-Boy. $1.50. 
E. B, TREAT, NEW YORK 
Guthrie, Thomas, D.D. Out of Harness, and Inheritance of the Saints. $1 


each. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
McConnell, Rev. S. D., D.D. Sons of God. Sermons. $1.50. 
Molesworth, Mrs. The Red Grange. $1.50. 
J. WILSON & SON, NEWARK, N. Y. 
Wilson, J. Radical Wrongs of Civilized Man. $1. 
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Outlook in Education 


It is only a year or two since Mr. J. G. 
Fitch’s “ Notes on American Schools” 
appeared, and many teachers remember 
well his kindly and suggestive criticisms. 
Another and later opportuzity is afforded 
us to see ourselves as others see us, by 
Mr. W. Catton Grasby, of Adelaide, South 
Australia, whose “Teaching in Three 
Continents ” has just appeared from the 
press of Cassell. Mr. Grasby has a little 
to say about France and Germany, more 
about Australia, and a great deal about 
England and the United States. His 
impressions of our educational system are 
very favorable, having been gained, how- 
ever, entirely from visits to the schools in 
the richer and more populous States. He 
is politely severe regarding the condition of 
affairs in New York City, and, after stating 
that there is “more system and less edu- 
cation there than anywhere else in the 
country,” warns visitors against judging 
the schools of the country by those of the 
metropolis. He marvels at our laxity 
regarding compulsory education, and 
points to the poor pay of teachers and 
their general lack of professional training 
as very apparent weaknesses. The system 
of training teachers that prevails in the 
city of Washington, and the manual train- 
ing and kindergarten movements, are 
selected for especial description and com- 
mendation. 


Since Americans, as a rule, know noth- 
ing whatever of Australia and its civiliza- 
tion, it is well to note that Mr. Grasby 
points out a general agreement among the 
colonies in their treatment of education. 
The scattered nature of the population in 
the greater portion of each colony makes 
any large measure of local control of edu- 
cation inadvisable or impossible, and has 
led to a very helpful centralization in school 
management. The Inspector-General of 
Education and his assistants control the ad- 
ministrative machinery. They are respon- 
sible to the Minister of Education, and 
act under him; hein turn is responsible to 
Parliament—of which he is a member— 
and to the country. The general senti- 
ment of Australia is described as being in 
favor of free, compulsory, and secular 
public elementary education. 

Some very interesting and unusually 
comprehensive statistics as to teachers’ 
salaries in Europe have recently been col- 
lected by a writer in “La Escuela Pri- 
maria.” In Switzerland the annual salaries 
appear to range from 2,880 francs in the 
Canton Geneva to 1,610 francs in the Can- 
ton Glarus. In Sweden the salary of a 
beginner is 700 francs, which is raised to 
840 francs after five years of service; in 
some localities the maximum is as high as 
1,900 francs. In Prussia 1,300 francs is 
the average compensation of the rural 
teacher, and 2,000 francs that of his more 
fortunate urban colleague. In Berlin, 
Dresden, Frankfort, and other large cities 
the maximum is, of course, much higher, 
rising in Berlin to 4,250 francs. In France 
the average salary of 1,200 francs is not 
obtained until after fifteen or twenty years 
of service. In England the salaries are as 
low as 1,000 francs, and as high as 7,500 
francs. In Denmark the average is 1,800 
francs; in Holland, 1,300 francs; in Bel- 
gium, 1,500 francs; in Italy, 1,200 francs. 

In Italy, Signor Pasquale Villari, the 
accomplished Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, has submitted to the Superior Coun- 
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cil of Public Education the draft of a new 
law regarding elementary education. By 
its terms the kindergartens (asi/d infantzilt), 
which are now under the control of the 
Minister of the Interior, will be transferred 
to the care of the Minister of Public In- 
struction. The age of compulsory attend- 
ance will be raised to twelve years. The 
appointment of teachers will remain in the 
hands of the communal councils, but with 
certain safeguards and restrictions. Until 
he is twenty-one years of age a teacher can 
only be appointed provisionally and for a 
year at a time, under the title of zzcari- 
cato. After twenty-one he becomes eli- 
gible to the title of veggente, and three 
years later may be appointed as a per- 
manent teacher. 

In the French Chamber of Deputies 
this year official notice has been taken of 
the complaint that the attendance at the 
Colleges and Lyceés is not increasing as it 
should. M. Dupuy, who presented the an- 
nual budget of the Education Department, 
gave as reasons for the falling off: (1) the 
increased fees and other charges ; (2) the 
cost to parents of new text-books, changes 
in those used being constantly made; (3) 
the everlasting meddling with the meth- 
ods of teaching and the course of study; 
and (4) the consequent discouragement of 
the teaching force. Certain persons and 
factions who have been waging a deter- 
mined war on higher education are per- 
haps to be credited with some of the re- 
sponsibility for the present condition. 

The proposition, now pending at Wash- 
ington, to establish a permanent Census 
Bureau, instead of creating a new and in- 
experienced organization every tenth year, 
is of educational interest because such 
a bureau might render very great assist- 
ance in providing the country with accu- 
rate educational statistics. The Bureau 
of Education does what it can, but, having 
no powers of its own, it is limited to such 
information as it can collect through the 
several States. A Census Bureau, on the 
contrary, would necessarily possess exten- 
sive powers, and would be able, therefore, 
to take original statistics of its own where 
such are necessary for accuracy and com- 
pleteness. Our present educational statis- 
tics, particularly those dealing with public 
school enrollment, the enrollment in private 
and denominational schools, and school 
finances, are deplorably inadequate. 

As has been noted in this column, the 
three hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of John Amos Comenius, the famous edu- 
cational reformer, occurs in March, 1892. 
The event is to be fittingly celebrated in 
this country at Columbia College, and a 
committee of arrangements, consisting of 
Professor Nicholas Murray Butler, of 
Columbia, Dr. William T. Harris, of 
Washington, Mr. C. W. Bardeen, of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Professor Herbert B. Adams, 
of Johns Hopkins University, Professor 
Paul H. Hanus, of Harvard, Dr. Edward 
Rondthaler, of Salem, N. C., and the Rev. 
Robert de Schweinitz, of Bethlehem, Pa., 
is at work upon the details. In addition 
to the celebration of the anniversary itself, 
it is probable that some permanent memo- 
rial of Comenius will be decided upon. 

The five members composing the Execu 
tive Committee of the National Educa- 
tional Association must presently decide 
a very serious question. It concerns 
the place at which the next meeting of 
the Association is to be held. At Toronto 
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some enthusiastic residents of Helena 
and Seattle urged the claims of those 
enterprising towns, but no one was present 
to speak for some city really capable 
of receiving and entertaining the thou- 
sands who attend these huge meetings. 
As a result, Helena was designated by 
the Board of Directors as their first 
choice as the place of meeting in 1892, 
provided the Executive Committee were 
satisfied that it could properly care for the 
Association. Despite the natural beauties 
of Helena and the attractiveness of the 
trip through the Northwest, on this point 
there can beno discussion. Toronto, with 
over 200,000 inhabitants, was taxed to 
provide for the 18,000 visitors of last July ; 
at Helena not 3,000 could be properly 
cared for. This fact is perfectly well 
known throughout the country, and, with 
the memories of Topeka and Nashville be- 
fore them, thousands of teachers would 
certainly decline to go to Helena. It is 
also certain that many of the best features 
of the meetings, the departmental discus- 
sions and the Round Tables, would have 
to be abandoned. From every point of 
view this would be unfortunate, and would 
imperil the very existence of the Associa- 
tion, which is just recovering from the 
harmful “boom” it received in 1884. The 
Executive Committee will be supported in 
choosing Saratoga, or Asbury Park, or 
Boston, or some equally eligible place, for 
the meeting in 1892. 


The colleges and universities of the 
country have begun a new academic year 
full of promise. The increase in the num- 
ber of students is very great, and while 
complete statistics will not be available 
for some weeks yet, it is safe to say that 
in the half-dozen leading institutions of 
the East five hundred students more than 
last year are enrolled. It is often asserted, 
but not demonstrated, that the college 
population is falling behind the increase 
in the population at large. So far as New 
England is concerned, Professor Arthur 
M. Corney, of Tufts College, has demon- 
strated, in an elaborate paper published in 
the “ Educational Review,” that the re- 
verse is the case. From 1850 to 1890 the 
population of New England increased 72 
per cent., while the college population in 
the same States increased 158 per cent. 
It would be both interesting and valuable 
to have this comparison extended over the 
country at large. 


Another gratifying feature of the col- 
lege work this year is the increased atten- 
tion being paid to education itself as a 
subject of study and investigation. Of 
course the gathering together of a number 
of elementary teachers to discuss a some- 
what dubious psychology and a much more 
dubious philosophy of education has but a 
limited value. The real need is the scien- 
tific study of educational history and prac- 
tice by trained students working under an 
inspiring master. Clark, Columbia, Cor- 
nell, Harvard, and, to a lesser degree, 
Yale and Princeton, have now made pro- 
vision for this most necessary branch of 
university work. 


Superintendent Sabin, of Iowa, an- 
nounces that the Department of Superin- 
tendence will hold its next annual meet- 
ing in Brooklyn, N. Y., on February 16, 
17, and 18, 1892. This is always the 
chief educational meeting of the winter, 
and will undoubtedly call out a large at- 
tendance. 
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Luck Retin; Crari- | 


[Uncle Peter will endeavor to answer any question that 
gyaeme the YOUNG FOLKS. But he makes these condi- 
tons: 
ist. The fullname and address of the inquirer must 
accompany each question—not for publication, but for 
identification. | 
2d. Always give the number of the paragraph in re- 
Ferring to questions and answers previously published. 
3d, fi "rite only on one side of the paper. 
4th. The questioner must send a two-cent stamp, but he 
or she must allow Uncle Peter to use his discretion as to 
whether he shall reply through the paper or thorough the 
mail. 
5th. The questioner must be patient,and give Uncle 
Peter time to get the desired information if he does not 
Possess ithimself. In ordinary cases it will take from 
three to four weeks to make an answer. 
6th. Nobody must expect Uncle Peter to be omniscient.) 


599. Please tell me the address of, say, three of 
the best schools of mining engineering, anywhere in 
the United States. COG. J. 

To select such a school for another per- 
son is more of a responsibility than I can 
undertake, but I should acquaint myself, if 
I were you, with the School of Mines, 
Columbia College, New York City; the 
Boston Institute of Technology, Boston, 
Mass.; Stevens Institute, Hoboken, New 
Jersey ; and the Sheffield Scientific School, 
New Haven, Conn. 


608. Will you favor me with the names of two or 

more of the best training-schools for boys? 
SUBSCRIBER. 

If by “training-school” you mean an 
industrial training-school, I do not know 
of any better institutions than Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, and the School for Arrtist- 
Artisans, West Twenty-third Street, New 
York City. Perhaps there is a school of 
the character of Pratt Institute in Phil- 
adelphia, but I do not know of it. 


583. Will you be kind enough to tell me where to 
find information about making and rigging small 
sailboats (two to four feet long); would like to follow 
a pretty good model. If some book or magazine 
contains the information, should like to get one. 

E.R. B; 


A book called “Model Yachts and 
Boats” (Grosvenor), published by “ For- 
est and Stream,” New York City, for two 
dollars, contains the information you need. 


610. (a) Can you inform me where'l can get a book 
on the birds of New England, and how much it will 
cost? I see many birds around here, and wish to 
know what their names are. I would like a book de- 
scribing the birds and their habits, nests, eggs, etc., 
and one that is not full of scientific names. What is 
your opinion of ‘New England Bird Life,” by 
Stearns and Coues, and where can it:be obtained ?: (4) 
Who are “ Bill Arp” and ““M. Quad’? (c) Are the 
night-hawk and whippoorwill the same? If not, 
what is the difference ? E.R. C. 

(a) In my Chair for August 22 I recom- 
mended a number of books on ornithology. 
“ New England Bird Life” is published by 
Lee & Shepard, Boston; the price is $2.50. 
(6) “Bill Arp,” or Charles H. Smith, has 
been for many years a contributor to the 
Atlanta “ Constitution.” Charles B. Lewis, 
who, under the nom de plume of “M. 
Quad,” has gained a reputation as a hu- 
morous writer in the Detroit “ Free Press,” 
is now connected with a New York paper. 
(c) Both birds belong to the same genus. 
The whippoorwill is much largerthan the 
night-hawk, and his plumage is brown, 
while the night-hawk is grayish, with a 
white spot on each wing. 

624. I am a young preacher supplying a small 
“home missionary church.” The Christian Union 

s sent me by a kind gentleman after he has read it, 
and I am able to take but one paper besides, so I 
greatly feel the need of the good periodical literature 
which I had in school and college. It is hard to keep 
up with the times in this country place, where there 
is no reading-room, and no one takes good periodi- 
cals. Do you know of any one who would be willing 
to send me a quarterly or monthly magazine after it 
has been read? . 

I shall be glad to furnish the name and 
address of the writer of the above letter to 
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any boy or girl who would like to send to 
him regularly a magazine, as he suggests. 


630. In reply to No. 569 in Uncle Peter’s Chair for 
22 August, permit me to say that if the daughter has 
done all that is named at the age of “ about fifteen,” 
it is no wonder her ‘‘ health is not very good.” She 
has been overtaxed, and her wisest course would be 
to lie fallow for a year, with perhaps some studies in 
domestic economy and with light work. A girl of 
that age is hardly fit for hard work of any kind, men- 
tal or physical. ‘‘ Your strength is to sit still.” 
That’s Scripture, I believe. If it be possible, a good 
home and home life afford the best training and 
preparation for work that may come later. 

“What are you doing, my boy?” said 1 to a young 
friend. 

“ Nothing but grow.” 

He did that well, and his work later. 

A DoctTor’s WIFE. 

587. Will you kindly inform me if Hayden’s “ Dic- 
tionary of Dates” is the best book of the kind to 
buy? D. M. G. 

I know of none better. 


584. Will you please tell me where I can obtain the 
Parliamentary Rules? 1 have been elected chairman 
of a Board of Trustees, and would like to learn some- 
thing about the rules. J. W. B. 

Either “ Cushing’s Manual” (Thomp- 
son, Brown & Co., Boston) or Fisk’s 
“ American Manual of Parliamentary Law ” 
(Harpers, New York City; 50 cents) will 
give what you want. 


573. What is the name, where and at what price 
can I obtain a book whose purpose is to advance and 
support the theory that the ‘leviathan’ mentioned 
in Job was the steam-engine? Also, where and at 
what price can I obtain the books ‘‘ Reynard the 
Fox” and “ Dr. Ox’s Hobby” ? H. M. H. 

I do not know of any such book, and if 
I did I should pay very little attention to 
it, as the discussion of such questions 
seems to me to be worse than useless. 
Roberts Brothers, of Boston, publish a fine 
edition of a translation of Goethe’s version 
of the ancient satirical poem “ Reynard 
the Fox” (Reineke Fuchs). Possibly this 
is what you have in mind. “Dr. Ox’s 
Experiment,” by Jules Verne, is published 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
City. 


Inquiring Friends 

[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any sub- 
ject to The Christian Union, accompanied with a 
postage stamp, will receive a reply either through the 
columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable.} 

In the study of the Sunday-school lesson for Sep- 
tember 13, I find that all comments on the last clause 
of the third verse teach that Christ gave as a reason 
for the fact of the man being born blind that he, 
Christ, might do a work of mercy and manifest the 
glory of God. You also seem to teach this, for in 
your ‘Commentary ” you refer to John xi., 4, where 
the same idea seems to be expressed. Do you believe 
that God would cause a man to suffer blindness for 
twenty-one years in order that a miracle might be 
performed or a useful lesson taught! Did not Christ 
mean something else when he said, ‘ But that the 
works of God should be made manifest,’’ than the 
above reason? If so, what? 4. Vee 

The object of all sorrow is to bring the 
soul to God, and so to bring the glory of 
God to the soul. It is thus that “ all things 
work together for good to them that love 
God.” We quote from the paragraph to 
which you refer: Suffering “is a means 
of grace, inflicted either that by our endur- 
ance we may manifest the grace of God 
to others or may be taught of God our- 
selves.” 


1. Can you give me some verses on St. Paul among 
which runs the following: 
Of the names in Holy Scriptures, 
Save of His, high over all, 
Most I love heroic Paul. 
2. Can you tell me if it is a fact that there is an old 
cemetery in Boston where a certain portion was al- 
lotted to unbaptized infants? 3. Will you put into 
clear words what is meant by the ‘ Communion of 
Saints,” as used in the Episcopal Church? 4. Is it 
correct to speak of the New England Congregational 
Churches as “‘ The Orthodox”? The term arose, I 
w, when the Unitarian societies were formed, 
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but is it not now a provincialism to speak of a 
Church as “ The Orthodox” ? tT. MG. 
1. Will some one tell us? 2. We disbe- 
lieve it, but invite correction. 3. As an- 
ciently used, it declared the unbroken 
fellowship of the faithful on earth with the 
faithful in heaven. Other meanings are 
now attached to it by some. 4. Among 
Protestants it is an objectionable provin- 
cialism. 
How long did Deborah judge Israel? E. K. M. 
There is no record which gives the time. 
I want to preach a series of sermons on what we 
may learn from the various Christian Churches. 
Did not some one publish a book several years ago 
that will assist me? A ae 
“Our Seven Churches,” by the Rev. 
Thomas K. Beecher, of Elmira, N. Y., is 
probably the book you are thinking of. 
Write to him for publisher’s address. 
Kindly tell us whether the word “ first-born,” as 
used in Exodus, refers to the oldest child or to the 
patriarch of the household? 3. 
To the eldest child. 


At what age do you think a child should begin to 
learn about God? L. W. H. 
As soon as it is old enough to learn the 
simplest form of prayer. 
Prayer is the simplest form of speech 
That infant lips can try. 

In apamphlet called ** Bible Reading ” I find this 
statement: ‘‘Death would have been an eternal 
sleep if provision had not been made through the 
Gospel for life beyond the grave.’’ Will you kindly 
tell me if death can be or could have been an “eternal 
sleep”? e E. B. 

The statement as quoted is false. Mod- 
ify it slightly, by inserting before “ through” 
two words, as certified, and it would be 
true—in fact, a truism. 


Please answer how God’s saying to Moses at the 
burning bush, “*] am the God of Abraham, and the 
God of Isaac and of Jacob,” proves the resurrec- 
tion. Sup. 

By logical inference, thus: Jesus quotes 
it to sustain the belief that the patriarchs 
are still alive, because God is “ God of the 
living” only. Now, if living after death 
and rising from the dead are identical, 
then the patriarchs are not only alive, but 
have also risen from the dead. That this 
is Jesus’s thought the context shows. He 
takes it for certain that the life beyond 
the grave is the resurrection-life. On this 
assumption he argues that the dead rise, 
because the dead still live. 

1. Where can I find in the Bible verses in regard to 
“We can do nothing in our own strength,” and “ He 
who shall save his life shall lose it”? 2. What is 
the best translation of Thomas 4 Kempis? 3. Please 
explain this: ‘“‘ Many are called, but few are chosen.” 
4. What is the best brief Life of Christ and the best 
Bible dictionary? B. K. 

tT. John xv, 4,53 Matt: xvi.j 25... 2. 
The rhythmical version, with preface by 
Canon Liddon (A. D. F. Randolph, New 
York). 3. Many have opportunities, but 
comparatively few improve them. 4. The 
Rev. J. Stalker’s, for conciseness; Geikie’s 
is excellent. Peloubet’s abridgment of 
Smith’s Dictionary. 


Whose work on Psychology is the best for a min 
ister’s general use? Does one treat subjects more 
from a Bible standpoint than others ? De 


We should recommend the “ Tripartite 
Nature of Man,” by the Rev. J. B. Heard, 
and Professor J. T. Beck’s “ Outlines of 
Biblical Psychology.” 


I notice that “‘C. J. W.” wishes a copy of Eliza 
Cook’s poem ‘The Haymakers.” I inclose it as 
copied by my daughter from a book in my possession. 

j..G. 


Will «C. J. W.” please send address. 


Can you tell me where I can find, or send mea 
copy of, a poem entitled ‘‘ Lean Hard”? A friend is 
very anxious to get it and does not know the author, 
but thinks it tells a story from the life of a mission- 
ary. E. W. 


ee ee 
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Correspondence 


The Meeting of the American 
Board 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

A meeting of the American Board is a 
meeting of a business corporation. The 
corporation was created by an act of the 
Legislature of Massachusetts. It may 
hold a specified amount of property, and 
it exists to prosecute certain work. 

It spends yearly half a million of dollars. 
It has agents on every continent and 
among nearly all races. It uses the lan- 
guages and money of the world in conduct- 
ing its widely scattered and diversified 
enterprises. The conduct of its work is 
intrusted to a committee chosen each year. 
The important matters at an annual meet- 
ing are, first, the report of the committee, 
setting forth what they have done and how 
they have done it, and what, in their judg- 
ment, should be done, the manner of doing 
it, and how the means for doing it may be 
sécured. 

From first to last it isa business meet- 
ing. This, its essential feature, should be 
conspicuous. Time and opportunity should 
be secured for the fullest consideration. 
Discussion should not only be expected, it 
should be desired. Difference of opinion 
should no more be deplored than in a meet- 
ing of bank or railroad stockhoiders. 
Members of the corporation assemble to 
transact business, not to be entertained. 
It would facilitate intelligent action on 
their part if the Report of the Prudential 
Committee could be given them before the 
meeting. They would thus be able to read 
it with care, and form safer judgments 
than is possible simply by hearing it read. 

With the present method their duty is 
to know as well as they can what the Board 
is doing, and how it is doing it. It belongs 
to them to consider changes and means 
promising the more successful carrying 
out of the Board’s proper task. 

Committees on the various departments 
should have ample time for considering 
what is submitted to them, and their re- 
ports should not be wholly praise unless 
all praise is just. There should be criticism 
and censure, if need be. Everywhere in 
the meeting the business character should 
be conspicuous, that the world may know 
that the Board has a practical work on 
hand, and is not the creator or creature of 
mere sentiment. 

Meetings of the Board are, secondly, 
for perpetuating and augmenting interest 
in its work. They create enthusiasms 
naturally, inevitably. There must be, 
year after year, these vast, solemn assem- 
blies. Emerson has something to say 
about the benefit of “ neighborhood of the 
great.” This benefit the meetings of the 
Board supply. 

Able and suitable addresses not only 
inform, they inspire. Souls are enkindled 
at the central light and shine with increased 
radiance and warmth. In arrangements 
for the Pittsfield meeting of the Board 
efforts have been made to facilitate in 
every way the prosecution of the Board’s 
proper business. It is hoped nothing will 
interfere with it—neither desire for a great 
debate nor fear of one. 

Arrangements have been made for all 
desirable gatherings whose end is the 
generating of missionary enthusiasm 
among guests and residents. Let it be 
said with utmost sincerity that our desire 
is that upon this meeting the Lord may 
commend his blessing. 


J. L. JENKINS. 
PITTSFIELD, September 25, 1891. 






The Christian Union 


Parochial versus Public Schools 
Again 
A Further Significant Incident? 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The other week there appeared in The 
Christian Union an article by Mr. Albert 
Shaw concerning the passing over of the 
Catholic Schools of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, Parish of Faribault, Minn., to the 
local Public School Board of that city; 
the parochial Roman Catholic school 
thereby becoming, apparently, a public 
school, and its special parochial and sec- 
tarian management ceasing. Such action 
was hailed by the writer of the article as 
both noteworthy and praiseworthy; as 
evidence of a ceasing of the rivalry between 
Roman Catholic parochial schools and 
the public school; as a hopeful prophecy 
of better methods in the future. 

As things at first looked, I had thought 
and hoped with the writer of that article. 
But—oh, how many “ buts” there must be 
in this necessary contention with the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy concerning the 
undermost institution of our Republic, the 
public school! The “Evening Journal,” 
of Minneapolis, is a commanding and fair 
and wide and considerate paper. Nor is it 
apt to speak beyond the facts. In view'of 
the article of Mr. Albert Shaw, I would 
like to lay before the readers of The Chris- 
tian Union a brief editorial from the 
“Evening Journal,” entitled “ The Actual 
State of the Case:” 


A great deal has been said of a complimentary 
nature of Archbishop Ireland and Father Conry in 
connection with the transfer of the parish Roman 
Catholic school at Faribault to the School Board, to 
be conducted under the regular public school system. 
It appears, however, that the School Board at Fari- 
bault have practically remanded the school to its 
habitual status by installing the Roman Catholic 
sisters as teachers at the school. Thus the only 
change which has been effected is to place a sectarian 
parish school in a position to be maintained by the 
public purse. 

The fact that the teachers are Catholics is, of 
course, not criticisable any more than if they were 
Methodists if the work of the school is properly 
done, but it is not so strange that Archbishop Ireland 
should approve of Father Conry’s action, in view of 
these later facts. The sisters have the same pupils 
and the same opportunities, to a great extent at least, 
for influencing them in a sectarian way that they 
had before, with this single substantial difference in 
the situation, that the State pays the expense. 

In all fairness, may not the question be 
pressed: After all, is not such instance as 
this at Faribault merely a tricky capture 
of the public school system for the sec- 
tarian uses of the Roman Church? 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn, WAYLAND Hoyt. 


. Prefers Prohibition to Local 
Option 

To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The editorial “ For Information Only ” 
in your issue of September 12 prompts me 
to offer a criticism based upon an ex- 
perience of eight years as a citizen of a 
town and county of South Dakota, both of 
which gave large majorities against the 
prohibitory clause of the State constitution. 

Your theory of local option ignores the 
rights of a temperate, law-abiding minor- 
ity. It assumes that a majority of votes 
in favor of prohibition in a given commu- 
nity must be secured before that commu- 
nity can enforce the sentiment against the 
saloon. It seems to assume the unques- 
tioned right of an evil to establish itself in 
the community until the righteous few 
have grown to a majority. 

The prohibitory legislation of the State 
of South Dakota has enabled a handful of 


1 See Outlook on this subject. 
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resolute men, in a community where public 
sentiment has been against them, to banish 
the saloon, and to apprehend and bring to 
trial the violators of the law; a result 
which would have been impossible under 
local option by counties. The great power 
of a righteous public sentiment outside of 
the community immediately affected could 
come to the aid of the communities under 
the control of the liquor traffic only through 
State legislation. This it has done in 
more than one large community. 

Were prohibition to be repealed in Iowa 
or South Dakota, and local option to be 
substituted, it would not affect the com- 
munities where the temperance sentiment 
is inthe majority, while the weaker commu- 
nities would be deprived of the aid of that 
outside sentiment, and be placed at the 
mercy of their own vicious majorities. 

In conclusion, you draw certain infer- 
ences in favor of your own theory, local 
option, and seemingly against prohibition, 
because of the evils attendant upon pro- 
hibition “even where it does close the 
open saloon,” ®r, in other words, even 
where State prohibition is effective. What 
else is local option but prohibition on a 
smaller scale than State prohibition, and 
in what respect is the method of prohi- 
bition by local option to correct the evils of 
effective prohibition by State enactment ? 


OBERLIN, Ohio. Joun T. SHAW. 


Pronunciation of Indian Names 


Dear Spectator : 

I wish to thank you for the vigorous pro- 
test you make in the last Christian Union 
against the endeavor to change the pro- 
nunciation of familiar Indian names long 
in use in New England. 

I was born in plain sight of Moosilauke, 
and that grand mountain is to me sacred 
to the memory of a happy childhood home. 
I have no more patience with tnis endeavor, 
on the part of some, to change the well- 
established vernacular of certain localities 
than I have for the zvzprovement, so called, 
of certain hymns which were so familiar 
that no tinkering could in any way zwzprove 
them, in our estimation. 

Was much interested in your Vermont 
experience. It was my good fortune to 
drive over much of Orange and Caledonia 
counties last summer, and once more 
renew my lifelong acquaintance with the 
rocks and rills, valleys and hills, of grand 
old New England. A residence of twenty- 
five years in the West has not—and another 
quarter of a century will not—entirely 
rob me of affection for the Green Mounain 
State. Yours truly, O. L. WHITELAW. 

PRESIDENT’S OFFICE, NATIONAL PAINT, 
OIL, AND VARNISH ASSOCIATION, 
St. Louts, Sept. 21, 1891. ) 


Burnham Farm 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
Since the publication of my article on 
The Christian Union Cottage I have re- 
ceived toward the completion of the same 
the following subscriptions : 












ROS ER ccs isc bien chsh as sae ene ee we $100 00 
EU MEL Gcsean <i dukews shesseekiouiucs 5 00 
DEE UME LLad Sicse sane aeunbadenn Geed 2 00 
OR ae ee rere 10 00 
BEURE Els 232005 <0 10 00 
Mrs. H.S. G. 10 00 
PP icaksnuu nee wees son's 5 00 
Mrs. E. B.S 5 00 
| ee ery $147 00 


I have simply acknowledged them to 
you by the initials, as I believe the donors 
prefer their full names should not be’given. 
This money has all been spent, and I am 
hopefully looking for the other $750 to be 
used in the completion of the Cottage. I 
have no doubt that it will come. 

W. M. F. Rounp. 
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S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
The Eleventh Thousand of 
Oratory and Orators 


By Prof. WILLIAM MATHEWS, LL.D. 
pages. 12mo, Cloth, $2. 

CONTENTS: The Power and Influence of the 
Orator.—Is Oratory a Lost Art?—Qualifications 
of the Orator.—The Orator’s Trials.— The Orator’s 
Helps.—The Tests of Eloquence.—Personalities in 
Debate.—Political Orators : English.—Political Ora- 
tors: Irish.—Political Orators: American.—Foren- 
sic Orators.—Pulpit Orators.—A Plea for Oratori- 
cal Culture. 


_ This book contains information that would take half a 
lifetime to gather elsewhere. Lawyers, politicians, States 
men, clergymen, and all public speakers will find it a mine 
of wealth, full of practical suggestions and directions of 

reat value, while the general reader will be fascinated by 
the gems of thought. the vivid portraitures and sparkling 
anecdotes of celebrated orators with which its pages 
abound. 

_“* It would be difficult to find, in the whole range of 
literature, a book which contains an equal amount of in- 
formation about orators and oratory.””—Chicago Tribune. 

** The orator that can succeed in fascinating his audi- 
ence as completely as the author of this book does his 
readers may be regarded as a splendid success.—Boston 
Home Journal. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


1 vol., 456 


Witvand PRumMOr 6. ik sic ick cee $1 50 
Men, Places, and Things........... I 50 
Hours with Men and Books....... I 50 
The Great Comversers ............. I 50 
Literary Style and Other Essays... 1 50 
Getting on in the World........... I 50 
Words: Their Use and Abuse..... 2 00 


Monday Chats of Sainte-Beuve.... 1 50 
"We say to young people who are accumulating a 
library full of helpful suggestions. order Dr, Mathew’s 
series,’ at te HT. Vincent, D.D., in the Sunday- 
School Journal, New York. 


Price of the 9 volumes, $14.50, postpaid. 
NEW BOOKS 


Civilization: Aun Histor- 
ICAL REVIEW OF ITS ELEMENTS, by 
CHARLES Morris, author of ‘The Aryan 
Race,” ** A Manual of Classical Literature,” etc., 
etc. 2vols., cloth. Price, $4.00. 


*‘ 4 real addition to the literature of the present century.” 
— The Keystone, Philadelphia. 


FHlindu Literature, or, 
THE ANCIENT BOOKS OF INDIA. By 
ELIZABETH A. REED, member of the Philo- 
sophical Society of Great Britain. 1 vol., 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $2.00. 

‘* The most satisfactory work upon the subject that has 
come to our notice.” — 7he Christian Union, N. ¥. 


® ° ° 

Hegel's Logic. A Crit- 
ICAL EXPOSITION. By _W. T.. Harris, 
LL.D., U.S. Commissioner of Education. 1 vol., 
cloth. Price, $1.50. 

** So fully has the author elaborated the subject, so com- 
plete is his analysis of the principles it lavelves. and so 
compactly written is his book, being attractive in style 
and finish, that next to Heg 1’s works themeel ves we com- 
mend this volume as the most desirable in the market,’’— 
Methodist Review, New York. 


A Digest of English and 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Prof. A. H. 
WELSH, A.M. 1 vol. parallel columns. Price, 
$1.50. 

“Its cond -nsed, critical estimate of each author is un- 


usually excellent, being catholic, temperate, and well ex- 
pressed.” — The Nation, New York. 


For sale by The Baker & Taylor Co., 740 Broadway, 


and other Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by the Publishers, 


S.C. GRIGGS & CO. 
CHICAGO 


The New Song Book used at Mr. Moody’s 
Northfield Conference, 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 6 


By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN, and STEBBINS, 
SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF 36 CENTS. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


74 W. 4th St., Cincinnati. | 76 E. oth St., New York. 
13 E. 16th St., New York. | 81 Randolph St., Chicago 











Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS 


The House of Martha 
A Novel. By Frank R.Stock- 


TON, author of “Rudder Grange, ” etc. 

$1.25. 

“The House of Martha” is a sisterhood de- 
voted to celibacy, religion, and charity. A man 
falls desperately in love with one of the “ Sisters,” 
and proposes to havea “ Brotherhood.”” Those who 
have read Mr. Stockton’s novels can guess how in- 
teresting this is. 


eA Handful of Lavender 


Poems, by Lizetre Woop- 

WORTH REESE. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 

A beautiful book with about seventy poems, 
some depicting Nature with unusual truth and 
vividness, others celebrating a love that uplifts and 
ennobles. 


Conduct as a Fine Art 


Including in one volume THE LAWS OF 
DaiLy Conpuct, by N. P. GILMAN, author 
of “Profit Sharing,” and CHARACTER 
BUILDING, by E. P. JACKSON, author of 
“ A Demigod.” Crown 8vo, $1.50. (Each 
part bound separately, $1.00.) 

A volume of interest and value to teachers and 


parents, as it is an attempt to place instruction in 
practical morals on a scientific basis. 


Geodesy 
Vol. IV.in the Riverside Sci- 


ence Series. By J. HOWARD Gore, B.S., 
Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics in Col- 
umbian University. $1.25. 

A book of equal value and interest, giving a his- 


tory of experiments and modes of determining sci- 
entifically the shape and measurements of the earth. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 


11 East 17TH STREET, NEW YORK 





Clergymen, Divinity Students, Teachers 
A 


CHANCE TO OBTAIN 


RUSKINS WORKS 


AT A LARGE REDUCTION 


HANDSOMELY BOUND, in cloth, 
in sets of 12 vols., containing 206 
full-page plates, colored and plain, 
on plate paper, together with 
numerous engravings. 12mo, extra $18 


cloth P P 5 ‘ 
ENGRAVINGS ONLY, 12 ws Ges 

12mo, extra cloth, ‘ . 

Either of the above will be shipped at 
one-third discount for cash; or any per- 
son procuring orders for Two Sets at 
Retail Price, we will send one set free. 

Orders must be received before Novem- 
ber 15. Carriage at expense of purchaser. 

Circulars furnished. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS { 3uPset} NEW YORK 











G. P. Putnam's Sons 


27 and 29 West 23d St., N. Y. 
WILL PUBLISH THIS WEEK 
LITERARY GEMS. Third series : 
Productions, complete in small compass, 
which have been accepted as classics of 
their kind, and which are entitled to the 
most attractive form that can be given to 


them. 32mo, with frontispiece, morocco, 
gilt top. Each, 75 cts. 
No.1.—ZLYR/CS. By Robert Browning. No. 2.— 


LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW. By Wash- 
ington Irving. No.3.—PXE-RAPHAELITISM. 
By John Ruskin. No. 4.—R/ME OF THE AN- 
CIENT MARINER. ByS. T. Coleridge. No. 5. 
—SPEECHES ON AMERICA. By Jobn Bright. 
No. 6—EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. By 
Montaigne. 

A TREATISE ON WISDOM. 
By Pierre Charron. Paraphrased by 
Myrtilla H. N. Daly. With an introduc- 
tion by Marcus Benjamin. 16mo, gilt top. 
With frontispiece, ‘ , $1 25 

PRINCE DUSTY. A STORY 
OF THE OIL REGIONS. 
By Kirk Munroe, author of “ Under 
Orders: The Story of a Young Reporter,” 
etc., etc. Vol II. in the Rail and Water 
Series. 12m0o, illustrated, $I 25 

THE RENAISSANCE, THE 
REVIVAL OF LEARNING 
IN THE FOURTEENTH 
AND FIFTEENTH CEN- 
TURIES. By Rev. Philip Schaff, 


D.D. 8vo, gilt top, . $I 50 


The“ Scottish Spurgeon's” 
Sermons 








**Since Spurgeon has been laid aside great Londoa 
needs McNcili more than ever; and let no American 
church make overiures to this glorious preacher uniess it is 
willing to build for him atabernacle that will hold tive 
thousand auditurs.”—7heodore L. Cuyler in the Evan- 
gelist. 


McNEILL’S SERMONS, Vol. 1. 


Containing 26 sermons, large 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Some striking titles in this volume: “* Stable and 
Unstable Equilibrium,” ‘* Found Out,” “ Jacob’s 
Crisis,” “* Fear Not,” ** The Farmer Who Fed His 
Soul with Corn,” ‘* Awake! Arise!” 


McNEILL’S SERMONS, Vol. IL. 


Containing 26 sermons, large 12mo, cloth $1.50. 
Some striking titles in this volume: “ The Great Re. 
fusal,” ‘*A Good Day’s Gleaming,” ‘* The Eclipse 
of Faith,’ ‘A Few Turns of a Kaleidoscope,” 
“ The Prodigal Son’s Epitaph.” 


McNEILL’S SERMONS, Vol. IIT. 


Containing 26 sermons, large 12mo, cloth, $1.50 

Some striking titles in this volume: ‘* The Proph* 

et’s Mantle,” ‘*Come! Come! Come!” “ A ‘ Terri. 

ble Infant,’” ‘*Two Grand Old Men,” ‘“* Israel’s 

Keeper.” 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of the price, by the publishers. 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


New York 
jo Union Square, East 











Chicago 
148-150 Madison Street 








SCRIBNER’S FOR OCTOBER 


THE GREAT STREET 
SERIES.— THE COR- 
SO—ROME. By W. W. 
SToRY. Illustrated by T1ro. 


HUNTING 
BIG GAME. 
BALD ROGERS. 
by A. B. Frost. 


AMERICAN 
By ARCHI- 
Illustrated 


ROBERT LOUIS 
VENSON’S SERIAL— 
THE WRECKER. 
trated by WM. HOLE. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF AN 
OYSTER. 3y EDWARD 
L. WILSON. _ Illustrated. 


STE- 


Illus- 


THE NEW LAKE IN THE DESERT, by Major J. W. PowELL; CARLYLE’S POLITICS, py E. C. Martin; POEMS, by 
Epiru M. Tuomas, LAMPMAN, MUNKITTRICK, Mrs. Dorr; THE POINT OF VIEW, Etc., Etc. 


25 Cents a Number, $3.00 a year. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, New York. 
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oenolo, 
Consihte Ke Co, 


Carpets 


Fall importation of Scotch 
Axminster, Royal Wilton, and 
Brussels, in the newest designs 
and colorings. 

A large assortment of marked- 
down goods of the very best 
quality, 


At $1.10 per Yard 


These goods will not be dupli- 
cated. 


Oriental Carpets 


The most complete assortment 
to be found in the city. 


Upholstery 


Satin Damasks, Brocatelles, 
Silk and Wool Tapestries, Lace 
and Embroidered Curtains, Re- 
naissance, Cluny, Brussels, Irish 
Point, ‘‘ Marie Antoinette,’’ and 
Embroidered Derby Net. 


The above goods are the very newest, 
both in design and coloring. Parties who 
wish to furnish less expensively will find 
a large and rare assortment for both fur- 
niture and wall coverings, including 
Portieres, in the very best taste at very 
moderate prices. 


Proadeousy A 19th ét. 


We call the attention of the 





ONLY public to our world-renowned 
commerce sanitary relief interior decora- 
MANUFACTURERS tion, 
IN THE U. S. 


* “Lincrusta-Walton” 


Which far excels anything in 
f the market for its artistic 
beauty, facility in hanging, 
and durable qualities. 
For Dado purposes, or panel 
‘4 work, it is fully equal to carved 
es Fa wood, and in some respects 
superior, not having the tend- 
ency of the latter to shrink. 
PROTECTED BY 
PATENTS 


It is a Sanitary Covering 
in its Natural State 
And all other relief goods lack this important 

quality. 
Many new designs have just been added to those 
already before the public. 


Prices Have Been Materially 
Reduced 


Thereby making the use of inferior relief imitations 
unnecessary. 

It is in the hands of all wide-awake and prominent 
dealers throughout the country. 

Catalogue of 
application to 


Fr. BECK & CO. 


Owners and Manufacturers 


29th St. and 7th Ave. - New York 


esigns and price-lists forwarded on 





Carpets 


We are offering an immense 
stock of the most approved varie- 
ties of Carpets and Floor Cover- 
ings of every description at very 


Moderate Prices 


Intermediate profits are saved 
by purchasing direct from the 
MANUFACTURERS. 


John & James Dobson 


Retail Warerooms 
40 & 42 West 14th St., New York 
John Van Gaasbeek, Manager 





Oriental 
Carpets and Rugs 


The Fall Stock of India, Persian, and 
Turkish Carpets and Rugs now ready. A 
special display of rare, artistic pieces in all 
sizes. The choicest line ever offered at 


popular prices. 


Joseph Wild & Co. 


82 and 84 Worth St. 


Near Broadway 


ORIENTAL RUGS 








Money-saved by buying direct from the 
only exclusive Rug importing house in 
the United States. 


VAN GAASBEEK & ARKELL 


New York 





935 Broad way, cor. 22d St., - 
DON'T BE 


LADIES, DECEIVED 


“PERFECTIO 












BUT USE the “PERFECTION” Dress Stay, with a 
triple silesia cap cemented to the 
ends of the steel, warranted not to cut through. Gutta 
Percha covered, will not rust. **Perfection” 
stam on the back of each Stay. Ask your dealers 
for thera. Write for samples. anuf: by 
THE DETROIT STAY CO., Detroit, Mich. 
New York Office and Salesroom, 833 Broadway. 





GLOVES 


7-Hook Genuine Foster Lacing 
Kid and Suede Gloves in all the 
new Fall and Winter shades. 
We import and control this 
Glove in the American market. 
It can be worn upon any occa- 
sion, either out or indoors, and 
for a general all-round useful 
and neat hand covering can’t be 
beat. 


Price 98 
JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


DRESS GOODS 
At Low Prices 


We are now showing unusual values in 
Dress Goods in the Basement Salesroom. 

One hundred styles of Fall Suitings in 
Plaids, Checks, Rough Stripes, and Di- 
agonal Mixtures, all new, at 50 cents per 
yard. Plain Serges in narrow and white 
twills—an excellent line of Fall shades, 
at 50 cents per yard. 

Corded fabrics in a fine variety of col- 
ors, all wool, 75 cents and 87% cents per 
yard. 

All-wool De Laine, imported for Au- 
tumn house-dresses, in scarlet, black, 
and other grounds, with choice printings. 

This week, 1,200 remnants of Winter 
Woolens will be placed for sale on the 
basement bargain tables. 


James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 


Cts. 
per pair 








DON'T WEAR STIFF CORSETS. 


= le 
Cr 


SENSIBLE 
WOMEN 


all want FERRIS’ 


GOOD SENS 


CORSET WAISTS. 
THOUSANDS 
NOW IN USE 
A PERFECT 
HEALTH 
CORSET. 
SUPERIOR 


to all others for 
CHILDREN, 


MISSES, 
LADIES. 
FIT ALL SHAPES. 
» Made in 
FAST BLACK, t 
drab and white. SS 
SOLO GY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


FERRIS BROS., s3i's Nanufachn 


341 Broadway, 
HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH 
—Valuable information sent to all wearers of artificial 
i . Dr. W. E. DUNN, 

pon ae ean OTe ew York. 
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CARPETS 


Smith 
Moquettes 


We have just placed ON 
SALE a large line of new 
and choice patterns at 


Lower Prices 


than ever before offered. 

These moderate - priced 
goods are specially com- 
mended for their DURA- 
BILITY, ARTISTIC DE- 
SIGNS, and FINE COLOR- 
INGS. 


W.&J.Sloane 


Broadway, 


18th & roth Sts. 33, 35 E. 18th St. 





COMFORT 





To keep the head cool and the feet warm is one of 
the first laws of hygiene; yet no part of the body 
has been more habitually abused and neglected than 
the foot, without a healthy condition of which gen- 
eral good health is impossible. 

We recommend the Alfred Dolge Felt Shoes and 
Slippers to all as the most healthful, comfortable, 
and durable foot-covering made. 

Send for catalogue and price-list. 


DANIEL GREEN & CO., Sole Agents 


44 East 14th St. (Union Square) 


Mention Christian Union. New York 








THE WARREN HOSE SUP- 


1 PORTER FASTENER HAS 
YG a HOLDING EDGES, 
AND CANNOT CUT THE STOCK- 


ING. ALL OTHERS ARE SO CONSTRUCTED THAT 
THEY MUST CUT IT. BEWARE OF ee 



































RESEMBLING THE WARREN _IN 


GENERAL APPEARANCE. DEMAND 





THE GENUINE WHICH IS STAMPED 
WARREN” AS SHOWN ON CUT. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


MADE BY 


Geo. Frost & Co., Boston. 





























For the cause (Not Cure), 
which is preventable, 


HAY FEVER siet‘s*ocrenti: 


THEODORE RUE, Box 199, BEVERLY, N. J. 


O'NEILL'S 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 





SIXTH AVENUE, 2oth to 21st Sts., N. Y. 


Rich Millinery, Dry Goods, Dress Trimmings, 
Velvets, Gloves, Silks, Hosiery, Laces, Ladies’ and 
Misses’ Suits and Cloaks, Upholstery Goods, Cur- 
tains, Fine Furniture, Clocks, Fewelry, Silver- 
ware, House-Furnishing Goods, China, Glassware. 

Our Fall and Winter Catalogue, illus- 


Special Notice. trating and describing our many lines, 


now ready, and will be mailed free of charge to any address upon 
application. Send in your name at once, as the issue will be limited. 











SAPAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAARAASY RADIO es 


a a a 
will always buy the best. In wir 

A Man of Sense door Mats, that state of mind 9 
means a customer for the *‘ Hartman Flexible.’’ ‘‘ Proof,’’ 


We have made over half a million Mats, and $ 
annually sell go per cent. of the total output in this line. 


did you pe 4 ? ° 
HARTMAN MFG. CO.; Works, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
5 


Branches: 102 Chambers St., New York; 508 State St., Chi- 
cago; stand 53S. Forsyth St, Allanta, Ga. 


Our Mats have Brass Tag attached stamped ‘‘ Hartman."’ 


Catalogue and Testimonials mailed free. 
PPPS OOYOY Yew ee re nnaund 














THE FORSYTH COMBINATION RUG AND EMBROIDERY MACHINE 
) far su rio, to anything of the hind now 1 in —. Beautiful new designs tor Rug —_ Embroidery pattern, Samp ple 
tt t t t eautifu oral designs sent on receipt of 25 cents atalogue an 
Embroidery #attern sent on receipt of ro cotig FORSYTH MEG. CO., 204 Dearbon Street, Chicago. 


— SARGENT'S ROTARY BOOK-CASES 5 


T LAST a satisfactory Rotary Book-Case has « 
been produced, suitable to the demands of home 
library, school-room, or office. Our new patent Ball 
Bearing turn table principle overcomes all objections. 
No sticking ;, no squeaking; noleaning. Ten styles, 
embracing all sizes and prices, from. $10.00 up. 
Tllustrated catalogues free. Quote Christian Union. 


Address SARGENT MANUFACTURING CO. 


814 Broadway, New York; or Muskegon, Mich. 














(in Sack or Cutaway style) 


PRICE, $20.50 


Delivered free to any address 


Church Furniture 


Designs submitted for the Furnishing 
and Decoration of the Church Interior. 


Stained Glass, 
Pulpit Furniture, 
Color Decoration, 
Font, etc. 


If you do not live within 
calling distance, write for 
sample of English Thibet 
Suitings from which these 
suits are made. 

Samples and full directions 
“How to Take Measures 





and Order Suits by Mail” Photographs sent on request. L//us- 
sent to any address for the trated hand-book free. 
asking. J. & R. LAMB 

E. O. THOMPSON ~°% 59 Carmine Street, New York 








Merchant Tailor and Clothier 











245 BROADWAY, - - - NEW YORK 
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EDUCATIONAL 


New York, New York City. 
 oareenememnnaie 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 





ConnEcTicuT, Cornwall. 
OUSATONIC VALLEY INSTITUTE. Home 


and college pre aratony school for girls. Reopens 
September 23." ‘Mrs. MARY L. STORER, Prin. 





Connecticut, New Haven. 
OPKINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 1660-1891. 
Prepares thoroughly for Colleges and Scientific 
Schools. For catalogue, address GzorGe L. Fox, Rector. 





Connecticut, Norwalk, Prospect Hill. 
R. E. H. WILSON’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Thorough preparation for college. 





Connecticut, Coscob, in the Town of Greenwich. 
RS. BEECHER’S FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS under fourteen, begins its ninth year Sept. 
16. Twelve pupils and four resident teachers. conted in 
one of the ceentent Ghep e Sound. One beer 
‘om New York. pay sent on application. 





Connecticut, Waterbury. 
T. MARGARET’S DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Seventeenth year. Advent term begins 
(D.V.) Wednesday, Sept. 23, 1891. 
The Rev. FRancis T. RUSSELL, M. A Rector. 
The Rev. H. McCRACKAN, M.A., Jr. Rector. 
Miss TARY ze HILLARD, Ba Prindioat 





ConnecticuT, Canaan, 
HE REV. F. THOMPSON, M.A., Canaan, 


Conn., receives into his family six boys to ~ educated. 
Personal instruction. Advantages of a private tutor, with 
school discipline; home comforts; house large; rounds 
extensive ; & climate; no malaria. School opens 
Sept. 15. ackward boys advanced. For terms and 
admission address as above. 





Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY 
Home and College Preparatory for Girls. Terms, 


$500 to $600. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 





Fioripa, Lake Worth. 
INTER SCHOOL. Young men and women 
may pursue their studies in this beautiful and 
healthful dace on the Atlantic coast. Lat. 26°, 30’. Ad- 
dress J AME HATTRIC ZEE, Rochester, N. Y 
Ten roy ex lb 2 in preparin students for Harvard, 
Yale, Bryn Mawr, Mass. Inst. of Technology, etc. 





MAsSsACHusETTs, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL 


‘Twenty-five boy, pocpaeed for college, scientific 
school, or business. Al) the poe of family life com- 
bined with best mental and ph clang, a 
new, and constructed accordin ing to latest m seventy- 
five acres of ground. JAMES S. RAND Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 





New Jersey, Bordentown. 
ORDENTOWN COLLEGE FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN ANDGIRLS. Beautifully and_health- 
fully located, on Pennsylvania road, ——“~_ Trenton 
and Camden. Music a §) arial. wits’ — Ad- 
dress Mrs. GERTRUD vesl new 





New Jersey, Lakewood. 
Litvepines. A: HEIGHTS SCHOOL. Among 


the pines. A thorns Ww and attractive school for — 
pens Oct. 1. . MOREY, Princip: 





New Jersey, Paterson. 
ARY BRIGHAM INSTITUTE for Girls. 
Certificate admits to colleges. Principal, Miss J. K. 
HOOVER. Classical course, Oxford, England. 


New York, New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. 61st St. 
CADEMIC gg te FOR GIRLS 

n Oct. 1, Barnard, for the Columbia and 

H gy | ae, and other colleges for 

women; num d; special attention to English, 

elocution, and physical pn he daily instruction and prac- 


tice in Delsarte 
MARY B WHITON”A.B., and LOIS A. BANGS. 





New York, Buffalo. 
RE YOU SATISFIED 
WITH YOUR MENTAL HABITS? 


The mistaken notion that education is completed 
with school or college course has done a deal of 
harm. Do you feel discouraged with your mental 
habits? do you bewail lost opportunities? Why 
not shake off your apathy and begin systematic 
reading? The Chautauqua Circle offers you wisely 
chosen books, a definite plan, and many aids and 
suggestions. Begin the ‘‘ American Year”’ this 
autumn, and study the history, government, and 
literature of your own land. ‘‘ The work has been 
an unbounded pleasure—in fact, my only resource,” 
writes a Texas member. Write for details to Ofice 
C.£.S. C., Befiale, N. ¥. 





New York, Lea Grange, Little Britain (near Newburg). 
OARDING-SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Fifty Acres. Terms $300. Mrs. KNAPP, Principal. 





New York, New York City, 242 West 74th St. 
‘See GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


Classical and Business Courses. Primary Department. 
Preparation for all colleges for men and women. Reopens 
September 28. 

L. C. MYGATT, A.M. 


New York, Canandaigua. 
RANGER PLACE SCHOOL. Fall term of 


the sixteenth year begins September 17th. 








New York, Poughkeepsie. 
| Boe tte HALL—for Young Sation. 42d Year. 
College Preparation, Circulars 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M. 





New York, New York City, 627 Madison Avenue. 

ISS FAIRFIELD’S PRIVATE CLASSES 

for Young Women and Children reopen Oct. 7 at 

Lenox Lyce m, 627 Madison Ave. «mbers limited and 

individual attention given. Collge pre er ateey. Care- 

ful work in English. Four pupils received into home, 709 
Madison Ave. 





New York, New York City, 22 East 54th St. 
ISSES GRINNELL’S DAY SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS reopens Oct. 1. Collegiate, Preparato 
and Primary departments. Kindergarten, Froebe! meth 





New York, New York City, 7 West 84th St. 
Pe CLASSICAL SCHOOL. Boarding and 
Dew School for Girls. Reopens September 23d. 


ulars sent on applicatio 
ree EW 1S aad Mase KELSEY, A.M., Principals, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
Wer LANE SCHOOL — Formerly 


Madame Clement’s—Boarding and Dey School for 
young ladies. 35th year opens pat 23. Academical and 
College mination, Courses. Pests « enter Wellesley on 
our examination, vor circulars 

Mrs. THEO SRICHARDS. Principal. 

Miss SARA LOUIS TRACY, A.M.. Assoc. Principal. 


UNIVERSITY the tirty-tnira 
LAW SCHOOL iover't 1801. 


tober 1, 1891. 
Confers LL.B. ; also (for new graduate courses) LL.M. 


For catalogues, showing reorganized faculty, address 
Pror. I. F. RUSSELL, 
Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


AN EXPERIENCED ENGLISH LADY de- 
sires visiiing or resilient engagement. English, French, 
German, Music. Highest reterences. Address ANXIOUS, 
care ot A. W. Morriss, 120 Broadway, New York. 


FOR SALE- One 1oo-light improved Tirrell Gas 
pfackine. Used only two years, and vs he order. 

Extra large pemene poem reservoir. Cost, $ No reason- 
able offer refused chance tor Ln a nnn i or 
private residence to rol your own gas. Address C 
ROEBUCK, Williamstown, Mass. 


COLUMBIA, S. C.—For rent, a fine estate in the 
best part of the city. Large double’ house, recently reno- 
vated throughout, and completely furnished; southern, 
western, and eastern exposure; broad piazzas, and abun- 
dance of sun all day. Grounds nearly three-fourths of an 
acre; smail stabie in their rear, Columbia occupies an 
elevated det on same belt as Aiken. Ver ry wide streets. 
Eiimate Signal and society superior. Address FRED- 

DIT, Williamstown, Mass. 


~ annie GOING TO GERMANY tostudy the 
language, Frau Protessor Seavers, of Brunswick, Germany, 
can be highl y commende With instruction in the lan: 
guage, and constant intercourse w:th a refined German 
family, the privacy of a home may be enjoyed. For refer- 
ences, address Mrs. T. G. S., 38 West 52d dt. 


FOR SALE—Wellesley, anes. pater! houss, 12 
rooms, furnace, water: easy walk station; college, 
schools, church. Corner lot, Carne Some acre of land, 
stocked with fruit. ‘Terms easy. Apply toC. B. DAN 
Wellesley. 


AN AROUNT ANT ne many years’ experience de- 
sires a pusition in New & GY or Weng Best of 
references. ©. SCCOUNT NT, 420 First Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANTED-—Nurse for two children, one a month 
old. Must be a Christian woman, age from fwentysfiveto to 
yr years, strong and patient. Address Mrs 

menia, 


WwoonD- CARVING.— Wanted, pupils in wood-carv- 
ing. and in designing for wood-carving, Address STU- 
DIO 11, 49 West 22d St., New York City. 


A LADY who has been able to keep successfully her 
own home wishes now to find another needing a care- 
taker. Will whoever has sucha one address, with particu- 
lars, No. 89, Christian Union. 


PEW NO. 82, in the center aisle of the West Presby- 
terian Church, 42d St., for sale. ossession Nov. 1. 
Rents for $1 809. Address G. W. R., 48 Wall St. 


WANTED-— An experienced lady teacher desires posi- 
tion as secretary or as teacher in school or family. Can 
teach French, German, Music. No objection to travel. 
Address No. 108, Christian Union. 




















New York, Nyack-on-the-Hudson. 
OCKLAND COLLEGE. Ladies and Gentle- 
men. Regularand Special Courses. $250 per year. 
Catalogues of H. BANNISTER, A.M. 





New York, White Plains. 
mane FOR TEN LITTLE BOYS, ages 10-12 


Pleasant home, excellent care. Address 
Miss A. WILLIS. 


New York, New York City, Washington Square. 
CHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, UNIVERSITY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. Henry M. 
MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., CHANCELLOR. Instruction 
in all departments of higher pedagogy. Excellent facilities 
for the study of methods and systems. Students can help 








New Jersey, Newark, 54 Park Place. 
ISS TOWNSEND'S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 
Will open Sept. 24. 





New Jersey, Summit. 
ISS M. M. HUNT’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL removed to Summit, N. J.; terms, $325, 
jncluding languages. Address by letter until Sept. 1. 





New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
UTGERS COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
1766. Classical, scientific, and business 
E. R. PAYSON, A.M., Head Master. 


Founded 
courses. 





New York, New York City, 9 University Place. 
N OPPORTUNITY FOR 
PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 
Is afforded to progressive teachers, in both public and pri- 
vate schools, within a radius of fifty miles from New York 
City, in the Saturday classes of the New York College for 
the Training of Teachers, 9 University Place, New York. 
Wa tter L. Hervey, 
Acting President. 





lves by t Lectures daily at 4 P.M. and 
ye Five courses. Expenses low. Scholarships. 
Degrees: Master of Pedagogy (Pd.M.) and Doctor of 
Pedagogy (Pd.D.). Term from Oct. to May. 
Circulars and information sent on application. 
JEROME ALLEN, Pu.D., Dean. 


The Professor of Pedagogy will instruct a limited num- 
ber by correspondence. 





New York, New York City, 63 Fifth Avenue. 
HE MISSES GRAHAM 
Successors to the Misses Grery. Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in : 816. Reopens Oct. 1. 





On10, Painesville. 

AKE ERIE SEMINARY. Buildings argedenl 

increased opportunities for the liberal and thorough 
education of young women. Thirty-third year begins Sep- 
tember 16, 1891. Miss ‘MARY EV ANS. Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1924 Chestnut St. 
ISS BOYER’S ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND 
MUSIC SCHOOL, vy ioarding and Day Pupils. 
Music Department in ch: ss E. P, Sherwood and 
under the supervision of eg Sherw. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 
HE MORAVIAN SEMINARY 


For more than a century favorably known 
as a conscientious and successful educator 
of young women, invites an examination 
of its methods and curriculum. 





A Month and board, ¢ or highest commission 
and 30 days’ credit to Agents, poachers, 
Students, Young Men, or jedies 
canvass for New Book. P. W. ZLE LER 
& CO., aan an Pa., or St. Louis, oy 


~CHURCH EQUIPMENT 


Lodge, 
Church, 








} Opera Chairs 


Cc. 
Small & Co. 
Boston, Mass 
Catalogues sent 


ISCHER 


Grand. poBright, am gud | Sanase 





To Rent, Installments, “and Exchanged 
5th Ave., cor. 16th Street, N.Y. 


McSHANE (BELL FOUNDRY, 
per gal eee 293 BELLS 


BELLS, 
fam and terms free. a this paper 
The finest - ality of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools. etc. Fully warranted. 
wie. ic Catala ne one rice 


THE VAN SULEN & TIFT to., CINCINNATI, 0. 
CHURCH Established 1827 
ORGANS Correspondence invited. 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 





for 
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Correspondence 


“For Information Only” 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In your issue of the 12th instant is a 
leader with the avove heading. The third 
paragraph commences by saying, “The 
argument against prohibition is that its 
advantages are more than counterbalanced 
by secret drinking; that home drinking, 
club drinking, and drug-store drinking are 
enormously increased.” 

This may have been intended to apply 
only to Iowa and the effect of its prohib- 
itory law; but it seems to have a general 
application. If to lowa, then the writer, 
I think, cannot have seen the message of 
ex-Governor Larrabee, in which the im- 
mense benefits and advantages of pro- 
hibition are very fully set forth, so as to 
satisfy any unprejudiced mind that the 
volume of the liquor traffic in that State 
has been greatly reduced under that policy. 
But as the remark of the Union seems to 
apply generally to the policy of prohibition 
wherever adopted, will you kindly allow 
me to say that it cannot have been in- 
spired by any facts existing in Maine, 
where that policy was adopted forty years 
ago, and has been sustained here by an 
overwhelming public opinion from that 
day. 
A great many newspapers and maga- 
zines, both clerical and lay, come to my 
table every week, and have done so for 
many years. In some of these I read that 
our Maine Law is a failure; that under it 
more liquor is sold than ever before; and 
again that, because of its operation in ex- 
cluding liquors, the summer travel, which 
has hitherto been very large, has now fallen 
to very small proportions. And, again, 
these papers say that the business of the 
State has been greatly injured by exclud- 
ing a large and profitable trade—to wit, the 
liquor traffic. None of this talk is seen 
in our Maine papers; this discouraging, 
depressing news comes to us only from 
New York, Buffalo, Chicago, and the far 
West. Until we read all this we had no 
conception ‘of. the miserable case we are 
in! 

The summer travel in Maine and sum- 
mer residence here is very large, and is 
increasing every year. The present sea- 
son has been one of distressing dearth 
to those who, above all things, like 
‘“ drink,” but the summer travel has been 
larger than ever before, straining to the 
utmost the ability of our railways and 
coast and lake steamers, and the capacity 
of our hotels, boarding-houses, and coast 
ana island cottages. Before the summer 
of 1892 there will be many more hotels 
and cottages, and some of our present 
hotels will be very much enlarged. 

The industries of Maine have been 
greatly multiplied and extended, and our 
business generally is in a very satisfactory 
condition. From the poorest State in 
the Union, as Maine was in the old rum 
time, it has~become one of the most pros- 
perous. It could not be otherwise, because 
we save and add to our accumulated 
wealth, directly and indirectly, more than 
twenty-four million dollars annually, which 
but for prohibition would be spent and 
wasted in drink, as in the old time before the 
Maine Law. We used to spend in that 
way in every period of twenty years the 
full value of all our property of every 
kind, as the people of the Union are now 
doing in every period of thirty years. 

Some time ago a famous New York 
paper had it that, in consequence of the 
disastrous results of prohibition, the gen- 





eral business of Maine had been greatly 
embarrassed, and in Portland especially it 
had been nearly ruined. I have lived 
here all my life, but had not suspected 
such a dreadful state of things, and went 
immediately to our banks and to our lead- 
ing wholesale establishments ; every one 
of them, without exception, assured me that 
the business of Portland had been con- 
stantly increasing in volume, and at that 
time was better than ever before, not only 
in magnitude of sales, but in promptness 
of payments. 

Mr. Blaine said there is no part of the 
Anglo-Saxon world where, in proportion 
to population, there is so little drinking as 
in Maine. He might truthfully have in- 
cluded in that.remark the entire civilized 
world. It is perfectly safe to say that in 
Portland the volume of the liquor traffic 
is not one hundredth part so large as it 
was before prohibition, though the city is 
twice larger now; and in Maine the 
quantity of liquor sold is not one-twentieth 
part so much as it was in 1851, the date of 
the Maine Law. 

If there were secret drinking here, as 
some people imagine, it would be seen on 
the streets in red noses, watery eyes, and 
unsteady gait of the pedestrians. A 
stranger, from Brooklyn, N. Y., called at 


‘my house yesterday. He has been a sum- 


mer boarder. here; he had malaria at 
home, and ran away from it to the cool 
breezes and pure air of Casco Bay and the 
Atlantic Ocean, and is entirely cured with- 
out drugs or doctors. He has mingled 
much with our people, has seen thousands 
of them at different times on Peak’s Island, 
where his hotel is, with hundreds of 
cottages; he has promenaded the streets 
of Portland often and much; went to the 
State Fair at Lewiston, thirty miles away, 
in overcrowded railway cars—at the 
Fair twenty thousand people present ; 
and he said in all this time he had not 
seen even the suspicion of drink upon any 
one. He has not seen or heard anywhere 
the slightest breach of propriety, and he 
had been many times in larger crowds of 
people from Portland, and from the coun- 
try around Portland, coming to the Island 
for a day’s outing. 

So our friends who do not like prohibi- 
tion may see that we are not on that 
account so much. objects of pity and com- 
passion as they thought; and I am con- 
fident they will feel much relieved “in 
their minds”! NEAL Dow. 








‘“‘ Continual dropping wears 
away the stone.” 

The continual breaking of 
lamp-chimneys costs a gooc 
deal in the course of a year. 

You can stop it. Get Mac- 
beth’s ‘‘ pearl top ” or ‘ pearl 
glass.” You will have no morc 
trouble with breaking from 
heat. You will have clear glass 
instead of misty; fine instead 
of rough; right shape instead 
of wrong; and uniform, one 
the same as another. 

You will pay a nickel a chim- 
ney more; and your dealer 
will gain in good-will what he 
loses in trade; he will widen 


his trade by better service. 
Pittsburg. GEO. A. MACBETH & CO. 








Extract of 


BEEF. 


The best and most economical “Stock” for 
Soups, Etc. 


One pound equals forty-five pounds of 
prime lean Beef. 


Send to us for our book of receipts, showing 


use of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT in Soups and 
Sauces, 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 
J OR 














GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & COS 


x Breaklast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
tt is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
. ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


The Liebig COMPANY 


Have for twenty-five years been puttin 
up the famous product which stirred med- 
ical circles when first invented and given 
to the world by the renowned chemist, 
Justus von Liebig. Their 


Extract of Beef 


is known around the world, and has lately 
been carried into ‘* Darkest Africa ’’ by Stan- 
ley. It is unapproachable for purity, flavor, 
and beneficial effects. As Beer Tra, deli- 
cious and retreshing. Indispensable in Im- 
proved and Economic Cooke ry. 












Genuine 
with Cs e Justus 
signature von Liebig 
e : a 
A Trip to Florida 
3 can be saved this win- 




















ter by warming your 
house with a HUB 
Hot Water Heater, 
thus securing a_uni- 
form summer tempera- 
ture right at home. 
Think of the luxury of 
having every room in 
the house at the de- 
sired temperature and 
no additional coa} 
burned. Our system 
embodies simplicity 
and power, com- 
" bined with moderation 
in cost. Write us, and 
| we will put you in the 
* way of getting one of 
these Heaters, no mat- 
ter in what part of the 
country you may live. 


The Smith & Anthony Stove Co. 


Manufacturers of High Grade Heating 
and Cooking Apparatus 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Railways and Pleasure 
Resorts of America 


A supply of the following books and pam- 
phlets has been received the past week. A 
copy of any one will be sent on request toa 
reader planning to visit the location described. 


American Carlsbad, Lithia Springs, Ga. 32 
pages, illustrated. 

Cloudland, N.C. Roan Mountain as a Health 
Resort. Cloudland Hotel and Surroundings. 
16 pages, illustrated. 

Hillman, Ga. A Health Resort. A Descrip- 
tion of the Electric Sanitarium Hotel. 32 
pages. 

Indiana Mineral Springs. A Summer and 
Winter Health Resort. 56 pages, illustrated. 

North Conway, N. H., and Viginity, A Descrip- 
tion of. 56 pages, illustrated. 

Oregon and Washington, The Wealth and Re- 
sources of. 256 pages, illustrated. 

Somerville, N. J., Its Attractions and Advan- 
tages. 12 pages. 

Southern Highway ; or, From the Crescent City 
to the Golden Gate. 48 pages, illustrated. 
Tours—New Orleans, Mexico, and California ; 
January and February. Raymond & Whit- 

comb. 192 pages. 

Tours. Eight Magnificent Trips Across the 
Continent. A Winter in California. Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb. 192 pages. 








Twilight Park in 
the Catskills 


The Park has proved a_ success 
because the scheme is so taking: cot- 
tage life without housekeeping cares ; 
meals and entertainment in a central 
club-house—wholesome, simple fare ; 
inexpensive living amid picturesque 
surroundings and congenial company. 
It is Utopia with modern improve- 
ments, an American Forest of Arden. 


The Park’s rapid growth is due 
chiefly to personal recommendation. 
Members of one family occupy four 
cottages, and a lady artist has influ- 
enced no end of people to buy and 
build Think of coming all the way 
from Milwaukee to the Catskills! Yet, 
if the children thrive and the sleepless 
mother can rest, the journey is repaid. 


In three years cottages have multi- 
plied five fold. The Club-House 
planned for 50 holds 150, and the new 
Inn was filled. Cottagers come early 
and stay late. All about are empty 
boarding-houses, but we took 180 
quarts of milk yesterday, and our 
people will remain until October to 
revel in such glorious days and starry 
nights as we are now having. 


Life is still restfuland simple. Cot- 
tagers are spreading over the cliffs 
and glades beyond Ledge End. New 
colonies are being created, and a third 
Club-House planned “in the woods.” 
The Park will never become crowded 
or unwieldy. As a famous divine says, 
it is always Sunday afternoon here, 
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Time-Tables of any Railroad in 
America 


Sailings of any Ocean Steamer or River 
Boat 


(if they touch the American shore) 


Circulars and Pamphlets of any Hotel 
in America 


(if published) 


The Announcement of any Tour 


(personally conducted or otherwise) 


to any part of the World 


May be obtained, without charge, on application to the Recreation Department of 
The Christian Union. Your Journey can be more satisfactorily planned 
after writing to this department for information concerning the 
places you wish to visit and time-tables to aid you in 


arranging routes. 


Address The Christian Union, 


Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 





and our people fondly hope never to 
become Bar-Harborized. 


Those who have summered by the 
sea or abroad should run up and see 
the Catskills “ dressed in their best 
suit of clothes.” Game is becoming 
abundant—grouse and woodcock, and 
you may find the two bears whose 
tracks were seen here last winter. 


Log cabins costing $1,000 with lot 
and furniture have the preference, and 
professional men and women of mod- 
erate means are most sought for. It 
is true, $5,000 has been paid for an 
exceptionally fine site that brought 
$400 three years ago; but there are 
still plenty of desirable lots 1oox100 
at $150 and upwards. Small houses 
are in demand, and we could rent a 
score of them at 20 per cent. 


CHARLES F. WINGATE, 
Haines Falls, Greene Co., 


or 219 Pearl St., N. Y. 








AUTUMN HOMES 


France 








RANCE.—Mlle. Verdin, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo, 

offers a comfortable home at moderate prices in the 
most healthful part of Paris; near Bois de Boulogne and 
Arc de Triomphe. References among Christian Union 
subscribers. 





New Jersey 





AN COURT INN 
ROSELLE, N. J. 


Thirty-five minutes Liberty St., N.Y. 150 trains. 
New, first-class. Electric lights. Artesian water. AZ 
the year. 


Winter Sanatorium 


At Lakewood, New Jersey 


In the great pine belt of New Jersey. Turkish, Roman, 
pine, salt, iron, sulphur, electro-thermal, and all hydro- 
pathic baths; electricity in all its forms; hot-air inhala- 
tions; massage. Open fireplaces; sun parlor; electric 
bells; electric lights in all public rooms; Alderney milk 
and cream. Open from October 1 to June 1, with or w'th- 
out treatment. Address H. J. CATE, M.D , Lakewood, 
New Jersey. 








New Jersey 





Lakewood, New Jersey 


LAUREL HOUSE 


OPENS OCTOBER I, 1891 


Trains leave New York at 8:15 A.M., 1:30 and 4:30 
P.M. 
PLUMER & PORTER, Managers. 


New York 


THE GLEN SPRINGS SANITARIUM 
All the most approved therapeutic appliances and mod- 
ern improvements. Valuable mineral springs including salt 
and iron waters. Cuzsine Unsurpassed. Send for illus- 
trated pamphlet. WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, Manager, 
Watkins, N. Y. 


IRE ISLAND BEACH, L. I. 
SURF HOTEL 
PARADISE FOR CHILDREN : saling. fishing, and 
bathing in bay and ocean. Access via L. I. R. R., from 
East 34th St., New York, 8.20 A.M. and 4.20 P.M. 


PARADISE HOME-‘iths: 
treatment ; e minutes out, Harlem R. R.; 
altitude 300 feet'; forest trees, spring water, 














eat, het. VY baths. 


wood fires, steam h 
DR. CLIFT, 109 East 18th St, N.Y. 9{97 


° A.M. 
Pennsylvania 


Grand View House Sanitarium 
WERNERSVILLE, Pa. 


Unequaled as a Northern winter sanitarium. Air 
mild and caieny water and scenery unsurpassed. 
Supplied with all modern and needful appliances for 
the successful treatment of chronic curable cases. 
Send for illustrated pamphlet to 


Drs. WENRICH & DEPPEN, Prop’rs. 











Virginia 
LURAY INN 


Frep. W. Evans, Proprietor. 


The most perfectly appointed hotel in the South, 
AS THE 


Famous LurRAY CAVERNS 
OF VIRGINIA 


Are the most, wonderful in the world. Make your home 
at the Inn while visiting this marvelous creation of nature. 


Natural Bridge Hotels 


VIRGINIA 


the famous natural wonder, one of the greatest of 
nature’s creations, in the very heart of the BLUE RIDGE 
MOUNTAINS, surreunded by grand and majestic for- 
ests, and in the midst of the healing Magnesia Spring 
waters, which bubble a short distance from the hotels. 
Four-horse coaches meet all trains, day or night. Dis- 
tance, 2% miles, over good roads. 
E. G. PEYTON, Manager. 


TWO-CENT stamp will carry 

this paper to your friend in any 
part of the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico, after you have read it and 
written your name on the corner. 
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TOURS 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


A WINTER 
CALIFORNIA 


The first and second parties of the season will Leave 
New York Thursday, November 12, and Thurs- 
day, December 10, tor Pasadena, Los Angeles 
San Diego, Santa Barbara, Riverside, an 
other Southern California points. The trip will 
be made in a special train of Magnificent Vesti- 
bule Pullman Palace Cais, witn Pullman 
Palace Dining-Car. 

Every ticket entitles the holder to visit Los Angeles, The 
Raymond at East Pasadena, Redlands, Riverside, San 
Diego, Redondo Beach, Santa Barbara, San Francisco, 
Santa Cruz, Monterey, San Jose, Mount Hamilton, San 
Rafael, and other leading resortsin California. A Choice 
of Four Different Routes turning. Nine 
Re:urning Parties under S ial Escort. Re- 
turn Tickets also good on all trains until July, 
1892. Independent Tickets, covering every expense 
both ways, giving entire freedom to the passenger while in 
California, and also in making the journey homeward. 
Hotel coupons supplied for long or short sojourns at The 
Raymond, East Pasadena; Hotel del Monte, Monterey; 
Hotel del Coronado, Coronado Beach; Hotel Redondo 
Redondo Beach; Palace Hotel, San Francisco; Hotel 
Rafael, San Rafael; Hotel Vendome, San d ose; The 
Arlington and San Marcos, Santa Barbara; Santa Cruz, 
and other famous Pacific Coast resorts. 











Dates of other California Excursions: Oct. 15; 
January 12 and 14; February 2, 11, and 23; March ro. 

Dates of Mexico Excursions: January 12; Feb- 
ruary 2 and 23. ARE Seta 

OF pend for descriptive circulars, designating whether 
book relating to California or Mexico tours is desired. 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 
257 Broadway. NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON! 


SELECT TOURS 


TO THE 


NATIONAL CAPITAL 


UNDER THE PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED SYSTEM 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


September 17, October 1, 15, 29, November 12, 26, 
and December 10, 1891 


EXCURSION TICKETS 
Good only on Special Train, will be sold 
from New York at 


$12.50 ROUND TRIP 


Return coupons valid only on special train the 
Saturday following. 
_ This rate includes railway fare and meals ex route 
in, both directions, hotelaccommodations in Washing- 
ton at the Arlington, Ebbitt, Normandie, or Wil- 
lard’s Hotels, from supper on Thursday to luncheon 
on Saturday, both inclusive. _ : 

Atrip to MT. VERNON will be provided at 75 
cents the round trip. 


SPECIAL TRAIN 


Will leave New York at 11 A.M. on the dates above 
mentioned. Tourist Agent and Chaperon will ac- 
company each party. ; , 

For itineraries, tickets, and full information, ad- 
dress Thomas Purdy, Tourist Agent Pennsylvania 
Railroad, 849 Broadway, New York. For pamphlet 
giving full description of these tours, address Recrea- 
tion Department of The Christian Union. 

Cuas. E. PuGu, J. R. Woop, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen'l Pass. Agt. 








The Correct Writing Papers for 
society, foreign, and every day corre- 
spondence are 
BOSTON LINEN, 

BOSTON BOND 
and BUNKER HILL. 

Superior in quality, moderate in 
brice. pH say dealer does not keep 

¢ us your address, and we 
will forward yon our complete 
samples free. 

SAMUEL WARD CO. 
49 & sx Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


DERBY ROLL TOP 


DESKS, 


Chairs. 
Office Furniture. 


FOR CATALOGUE 


ae eK 


19 BEEKMAN ST. N.Y. 

















About People 


—George William Curtis, whose summer 
home is in Ashfield, Mass., delivered a 
lecture on Charles Sumner there lately for 
the benefit of the local library. 

—Ex-Judge William Strong, who re- 
tired from the United States Supreme Court 
Bench in 1886, is now living in Washington 
at the age of eighty-four years, in feeble 
health. 

—Mrs. Ole Bull takes a very lively 
interest in Norwegian musical matters. On 
the occasion of a Scandinavian musical 
festival she sang, accompanying herself on 
the piano. 

—The latest theory about the Man of 
the Iron Mask is that he was General de 
Bulonde, and was condemned for dis- 
obeying the orders of Marshal Catinat by 
raising the siege of a town in Piedmont. 

—Jean Ingelow is now a gray-haired 
little old woman of sixty-three years. She 
is a kind friend of the poor, and at regular 
intervals gives them what she calls “ copy- 
right dinners” from the proceeds of her 
books. 

—Shibata Junzo, the greatest worker in 
lacquer that Japan ever produced, has just 
died, at the age of eighty-five years. He 
enjoyed the especial protection of the im- 
perial household, and had won many medals 
by his skill. 

—Miss Al.ce C. Fletcher has her head- 
quarters at Fert Lemhi, Idaho, where she 
is making the allotment of lands to the 
Nez Percés Indians. Much of her time 
she is going over mountains and through 
cafions, living in a tent at night. 

—The wife of Dr. John H. R. Bond, of 
Chicago, possesses the Royal Red Cross 
of Queen Victoria, which was pinned upon 
her breast by the Queen a few years ago 
in commemoration of her work as a nurse 
at the front during the Zulu and Egyptian 
campaigns. 

—There has hitherto been no memorial 
of Nelson in the little town of Burnham 
Thorpe, in Norfolk, where he was born in 
1758. The Prince of Wales has suggested 
that it would do fitting honor to the great 
Admiral’s name to restore the fine old 
parish church in the town, of which his 
father, the Rev. Edmund Nelson, was the 
rector. The cost of the restoration will 
be about $50,000, and will include the 
erection of a public hall. 

—Dr. Hallie T. Dillon, a daughter of 
Bishop Tanner, of the A. M. E. Church, 
has just passed a successful examination 


before the Board of Medical Examiners of. 


Alabama. Her average was very high; 
in some branches she received 100. Dr. 
Dillon is the first woman of any race to 
pass this examination in Alabama. She 
has been employed by Professor Washing- 
ton as resident physician for the Normal 
and Industrial Institute at Tuskegee, Ala- 
bama. 

—Some of the former slaves of the 
South, says “ Harper’s Weekly,” have not 
been slow to take advantage of the changed 
conditions of their section since the war. 
Senator C. N. Burton, of Fort Bend 
County, Texas, owns his old master’s plan- 
tation and three other valuable farms in 
the State, while Milton Sterrett, of Hous- 
ton, formerly a waiter on a steamboat, has 
made $400,000 by real estate speculations, 
and lives like a prince on one of several 
plantations he has acquired. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
A Brain and Nerve Food 


for lecturers, teachers, students, clergymen, 
lawyers, and brain-workers generally. . .. 
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The True Bermuda Easter Lily 


Bears in winter enormous trumpet-shaped flowers 
of snowy whiteness, great beans and unsurpassed 


fragrance. It is the Queen of nter Flowers, the 
most lovely and popular, and sure to grow and bloom 
freely in Sy iy surprising all with its superb 
loveliness. For only 80 cta. we will send by mail 
postpaid all of the following: 
Bulb of the True Bermuda Easter Lily, good size. 

ulb Freesia, most magnificent and fragrant. 
Bulb Roman ityacinth, ovely spikes, very sweet. 
Bulb Tulip, Double Duc Van Thol, magnificent. 
Bulb Giante Jonquil, yellow, and fragrant. 
Bulb Allium Neapolitanum,beautiful white flowers, 
1 Bulb Belgian Hyacinth,lovely spikes of blue flowers, 
Bulb Glory of the Snow, superb blue and white. 
Bulb Star of Bethlehem, (Orinthogalum) grand. 

Bulb Winter Aconite, large golden yellow and our 
SUPERB FALL CATALOGUE of Bulba and Plante 
for Fall Planting and Winter manors | 1 together 
with a sample copy of the Mayflower, and large color- 
ed plate of premium flowers. If you have already re- 
ceived Catalogue and Maytiower, say so and we will 
send something else instead. The above 10 fine bulbs 
(which is our “Gem Collection” worth 81) may all be 
ears in pots for winter blooming, or in the garden. 

a one will bloom splendidly and for winter flow- 
ersthereis nothing finer. We send them for only 30 
cents to introduce our superior Bulbs. Get your neigh- 

ors to order with you. e will mail 4 of these Gem 
Collections for 81. Order at once, as this offer may 
not appeer age. Also by ee oe aid, 12 Fine 
Mixed Tulips for 35c., 6 Fine Mixed Hyacinths for 50c.; 
12 Mixed Narcissus, 50c.; 25 Fine Mixed —— f 

su 

OUR FALL CATALOCUE for 1891, of Art, large 
and illustrated, will be sent to any one on receipt of 
Bcts. We offer the finest stock of Hyacinths, Tulips 
Crocus, Narcissus, Lilies, Freesias, etc., and scores o 
rare new Bulbs and Plants for fail planting and win- 
ter pees. also choice Shrubs, Trees and Fruits. It 
is the most beautiful and complete Catalogue of the 
kind ever issued. We want agents in every_town to 
take subscribers for our beautiful Monthly Horticul- 
tural Paper (16 pages), THE MAYFLOWER, 50c. per year 
Liberal premiums. Sample copy free. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


: BANNER LAMP 


GIVES THE 
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“Wo LESS than 
eA oMother lamps, 
Y7J yet is equal to 
the most ex- 


Y Nor BE PUT OFF WITH 

@ ANY OTHER. If youcan- 
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: dealet. WRITE U8, 
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HE CROWN 
DELICIOUS NEW PERFUME, 


| ORAB-APPLE 








LAST & BEAR like WHOLE |) 
G20 WZreeedroor Trees; see ‘‘ Fruits and\ 
Fruit Trees’—Free. Am. \ 
Gardensays: Novel, USEFUL, tothe point. Orange Judd 
Farmer: Ably written; gives trusty INFORMATION. Cal. 
Fruit Grower: 8urprising LOW prices! Apple, Pear,Cher- \ 
ry,Plum, PRUNE,Peach,Ap’t,Quince,Nut,Or.Trees,Btocks, \ 
Grafts, ROSES—everything. No LARGER stock in U.8. ca | 
BETTER. Nocheaper. STARK BROS., Louisiana, N 
Mo.—Founded 1835: OLDEST. 1000 Acres; LARGEST. » 
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Financial 


The rates for money on the Exchange 
during the week have varied from 2 to 20 
per cent.; the average or prevailing rates, 
however, have been 4 to 6 per cent. 
This hardening of money in the call loan 
market is due to the heavy drafts from the 
interior, which have amounted to over 
$6,000,000 during the week, with only a 
small offset created from the arrivals of 
gold and from the net payments of the 
Treasury. The shipments of money to 
the interior for the purpose of crop move- 
ments thus far this month have amounted 
in round figures to $20,000,000, against 
less than $10,000,000 shipped in the entire 
month of September, 1890. The whole 
movement for the season this year has 
amounted to $32,000,000, as against only 
about $20,000,000 to September 30, 1890. 
These figures indicate the magnitude of 
the drafts needed this season for crop 
movements, due, of course, to the extraor- 
dinary size of the cereal yield. It is for- 
tunate that the banks have reaped the aid 
which came from the Government redemp- 
tion of 4% per cent. bonds, some $17,000,- 
000 of which have been thus far paid off, and 
that they will be fortified still further by 
the redemption of the remaining $8,000,000, 
about, which are payable on demand at 
the Treasury ; yet, with this resource, the 
banks would undoubtedly be crowded for 
funds in the coming demands to be made 
from the South, now that the cotton year 
is beginning, for the marketing of that 
staple, were it not that the gold movement 
from Europe has begun in earnest. Thus 
far there has been shipped from England, 
France, and Germany together some 
$12,000,000 of the precious metal, only a 
small portion of which has arrived. The 
$10,000,000, about, now on the way will 
all arrive before the end of the coming 
week, half of it at least within the next 
three days, so that this ample influx of 
gold from abroad is probably a sure relief 
from all possible needs by the banks. 
Sterling exchange is distinctly below the 
gold shipping point, and a constant replen- 
ishment by additional—almost daily— 
shipments from there will make future 
arrivals fully equal to our needs for the 
season. The best-informed foreign bankers 
agree that we shall have returned to us, on 
account of merchandise and security ex- 
ports, at least £10,000,000; others put 
the figure at £15,000,000. There is no 
decrease in the cereal movement abroad 
from the figures given in our last, the 
remarkable magnitude of which we then 
demonstrated. It may be instructive to 
remind readers that in 1880 and 1881 the 
sums of $77,000,000 and $97,000,000, 
gold, were imported respectively, due to 
the great cereal crops and the demand 
to supply the requirements for them in 
Europe, where, as in this year, the crops 
were only partial. That such demand will 
continue during a coming twelvemonth 
there can be no doubt, so that we seem to 
be well fortified in the assurance of a con- 
tinuous return of gold during the coming 
six months at least. The Bank of England 
raised its rate of discount to 3 per cent., 
which was only % per cent. advance, and 
was a very conservative act. It also low- 
ered its premium, which it had charged on 
American eagles, as it discovered that unless 
it did so the draft would be heavy for its 
own English sovereign, which it had to pay 
on demand for its own notes. Yet the very 
fact that its managers found it necessary, 
as they thought, to charge a premium on 
foreign or American gold coin for stand- 


ard gold weight, is a confession that gold 
is worth more than Bank of England notes, 
and that really the Bank of England 
notes are at a discount. This confession 
is a new departure, at least on so large a 
scale and in so open and direct a way ; it 
is one which must make the matter of 
returning to a bimetallic basis on the part 
of England and Germany a serious ques- 
tion to be considered. When gold is 
proven insufficient in quantity to perform 
the offices of reserve and of exchange 
among the European nations, then silver 
will again resume its place, under the reg- 
ulation of an international fixed standard, 
as a legal reserve for banking in common 
with gold. This time appears to be rapidly 
hastening. 

The stock market has continued strong 
and confident under great pressure during 
the past week. The chief feature consti- 
tuting this pressure was in the heavy 
decline of Missouri Pacific stock, due 
to the passage of the dividend by the 
Gould board of managers. The reason 
given for this negative action seems entirely 
inadequate. Mr. Gould and his confederates 
are claiming that where no dividend is 
earned none should be paid ; and yet for ten 
years the Missouri Pacific has been paying 
dividends all the year round, while it is 
well known that the company never earns 
any dividends the first part of the calendar 
year. In 1889 this was the case, as usual, 
and yet at the end of the year the official 
report exhibits about $1,000,000 surplus 
after the full dividends were provided for 
the whole year. Last year the surplus re- 
ported for the full year over the dividends 
was about $500,000, and, with the great 
promise before it for the last months of 
the year, it seems wholly inconsistent with 
former action, and wholly at variance with 
the prospective conditions of the year to 
come, that the stockholders should have 
to suffer this disastrous action of the board 
in refusing to declare the usual dividend. 
Yet the fact is that the dividend has been 
passed, and thousands of stockholders 
have suffered from a decline of 10 or 12 
per cent. in the stock because of this ac- 
tion, while many who depend on this divi- 
dend as an income are left with no alter- 
native but to sell their stock. What the 
real motive for this action on the part of 
the managers is has not yet transpired, 
but the feeling is that they have an ul- 
terior one creditable neither to themselves 
nor the company. The feeling against 
the Gould management is an exceedingly 
bitter one. The purpose of the act, if it 
was to break down the general market, 
has signally failed. It is understood that 
Jay Gould has not sympathized with the 
present strong and advancing market, 
which has—if ever a market had—a gen- 
uine and adequate basis in the natural 
conditions of the country, and that he 
favored lower prices. His strength and 
resources, great as they are, however, 
cannot accomplish the impossible, and 
the tendency of prices received but a 
momentary check from his policy; the 
whole list is from 1 to 4 per cent. higher 
than a week ago, with every indication of 
an irresistible upward course for the future. 

The bank statement is as follows : 

Loans, increase $3,227,600 

Specie, decrease 79,900 

Legal tenders, decrease 

Deposits, decrease 

Reserve, decrease 
This leaves the banks with a surplus 
reserve of $4,008,625, with money at 
close at 3 to 4 per cent. 

The Union Pacific funding scheme for 
the floating debt has been about completed, 
practically, and its acceptance by the 





holders of the present indebtedness, and 

the new subscriptions that have been 

made, will insure its success beyond doubt. 
WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Office, 
Company's Building: 


308 and 310 
Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 











CASH CAPITAL #&500,000 00 
Reserve for param — 

all other claim ‘ 1,906, 685 25 
Surplus over all Liabilities 455,708 82 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1891, 7 


$2,950,394.07 
THOS. H MON OMERY. President. 
CHAS. ROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, and Treas. 
JAME NG, Actuary. 


pecreters 


. YO 
prknoToRs. 
Thomas H. Montgomery Charles P. Perot 
Israel Morris Joseph E. Gillgngham 
emberton S. Hutchinson Samuel Welsh 
Alexander Biddle Charles S. Whelen 
Edward F. Beale, Jr. 


EQUITABLE 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, June 30, be 


Capital authorized, .... . #4, 
Paid in (Cash), 2, ’ ; 


Surplus and undivided profits, 30, ey 
ssets, « « 14,074,81; 
































is Company solicits correspondence ie 
all first-class investment securities. 


Buys and magotintes Municipal, Railroad, 
Water, Industrial, and Irrigation Bonds. 


Issues its debentures and negotiates mort- 
gage loans. 
CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. 
CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Vice-President. 
B. P. SHAWHAN, Sec. and:Treas. 


OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. Boston, 117 Devonshire St. 
Phila., 4th’ & Chestnut St. Kansas City, Missouri. 
London, England. Berlin, Germany. 


Texas Loansan¢ Investments 


Fourteen Years’ Experience 


REFERENCES 
New Y Ce Independent and Christian Union News- 
naner Watso _ & La Lang, agents Bank of Montreal; 
Thin hird a National ear 
San Antonio, Texas: Lockwood National Bank; San 
Aahente National Ban 


Edinb tland : The Scottish-American Mortgage 
Co., inion. 


For information write t 


" CHANDLER 


273 Donmnees: Street, San Antonio, Texas 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 
APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE 


254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 
6% 


Gold Bonds 


The CITY of PROVO, UT) UTAH, issues $120,000 
of Bonds for the construction of Water Works, 
denomination $1,000, 6 per cent. interest, payable 
— -annually, dated Oct. Ist, 1891, due in 10 and 

20 years, and principal and interest payable in 
GOLD COIN at the CHEMICAL NATIONAL 
BANK, New York City. 

Real Valuation of Property, - - 
Assessed Valuation for Fanation, - 
Population of City, - - 000 
Population of the County, - - 23,500 

We offer these bonds in any amount at PAR 
and accrued interest, subject to priorsale. Write 
for circular and particulars. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 











$8,000,000 
3,250,000 
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A Family Paper 





CAREFUL 
INVESTORS, 


who want a security pay- 
ing from 6 to & per cent. 
and convertible into cash 
on short notice, 


Buy OUR 


CERTIFICATES. 
All secured by City First 
Mortgages. 


Money with this Asso- 


Home Savings & Loan — ciation will earn nearly 
Association Three Times as much is 

of Minneapolis, in an ordinary savings 
Assets, $575,000. bank, and can be with- 


drawn at 20 days’ notice. 
Foradress” Hy Fe NEWHALL, =:*2'Since 
5383 Drexel Building, PHILAD’ 


One who wants to be intel- 
ligent on the subject of lend- 
ing money west may begin by 
sending to the Kansas City In- 
vestment Company for a pam- 
phlet that no one will fail to 
understand and that no one 
will find beneath his notice. 

Free. 

te Ee Ce. doom 
Port mouth, New Hampshire, 


Hartford, Connecticut, 
Office John Jeffries & Sons, Boston. 








The Middlesex 
Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


PAID CAPITAL, - - - - $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by de- 
posit of first mortgages with the Union Trust Com- 
eer of New York. Amount of issue limited by law. 

onnecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., can in- 
vest in these bonds. 

FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Broad Street. 











Your Income 


may, perhaps, be doubled, 
and your principal made 
safer than at present. 

Our book will tell you 
how ; sent free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. %2ermcs 
OLD COINS WANTED 


I pay from one dollar up to one thousand dollars apiece 
premium for certain dates of silver dollars, half-dollars, 
quarter-dollars, dimes, half-dimes, three-cent, two-cent, 
and one-cent pieces, etc., dated before 1878. Catalogue 





giving tull description and dates of all coins wanted, and 


showing the premiums paid for them, mailed to any ad- 
‘dress on receipt of ten cents—stamps or silver. 





L. G. GRUND, Numismatic Banker, Philadelphia 


ose & SOs | 


J | gg TABLISHED 185}. 


28.000 SOLD AND IN USE. 
SOLD ON EASY TERMS. CATALOGUES 
AND INFORMATION FREE. 

170 TREMONT ST. BOSTON, MASS. 









Messrs, R. J. DEAN & (C0., 302 Greenwich Street, New York 
Messrs. A. B, TURNER & BRO., 89 State Street, Boston 
The CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, Boston 


Will Receive Subscriptions for 


24,000 Eight Per Cent. Cumulative Prefd. Shares of $25 - $600,000 
16,000 Common Shares of $25 each - - - 400,000 
First Mortgage Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds - 500,000 


Issued by the 


Consolidated 
Fibre Board & Leatheroid Co. 


Incorporated Under the Laws of 


The Shares will be issued as Full Paid 


the State of Maine 


and Non-Assessable. 


Stockholders will not be Subject to Personal Liability. 





This Company will acquire the business and 
assets as going concerns of the Mousam 
Manufacturing Co. and Leatheroid Manu- 
facturing Co. at Kennebunk and Poland, Me., 
and Boston, Mass., the Towne Manufacturing 
Co. at Boston, the Harwood Manufacturing 
Co. at Leominster and Boston, and the firm of 
Clegg & Fisher at Lawrence and Boston. It 
will have PRACTICAL CONTROL of the 
Leather Board its numerous 
branches, and ENTIRE CONTROL of the 
patented Leatheroid now extensively used for 


business in 


insulating material, and for the manufacture 
of trunks and sample boxes, mill and factory 
cans and boxes, shoe counters and other arti- 
cles requiring light weight, strength, and 
elasticity. 

The books of each of the above-named concerns 
have been examined by Messrs. Hart Bros., Tibbetts 
& Co., chartered accountants, London and New 
York, whose report shows: 

SALES FOR THE PAST THREE YEARS 
Year ending June 30, 1888, - $499,843.61 


Year ending June 30, 1889, - 528,288.22 

Year ending June 30, 1890, - 711,172.91 

NET PROFITS FOR THE PAST THREE 
YEARS 

Year ending June 30, 1888, - $128,055.05 

Year ending June 30, 1889, - 124,791.47 

Year ending June 30, 1890, - 139,861.07 


The last year includes the sales and profits of the 
Towne Manufacturing Co. No deduction has been 
made for depreciation, as the property is in the best 
condition. The saving from joint operation will 
greatly exceed the usual depreciation allowance and 
the expenses of management. 

The combined assets of the several concerns as of 
June 30, 1890, show real estate, machinery, and tools, 
$461,032.35; cash, bills and accounts receiv- 
able, merchandise, and sundries, $983,9901.563 
and the proceeds of $100,000 of the securities 
now offered will be added as additional working 
capital. 

The combined profits from June 30, 1890, to the 
taking over of the properties are estimated at 
$150,000. 

The bonds will be payable in gold; principal in 30 
years, interest semi-annually at 5 per cent., but re- 
deemable at the option of the Company after 5 years, 
on three months’ notice, at 5 per cent. premium. 

The preferred shares will be entitled to dividends 
in April and October at the rate of 8 per cent. 
per annum before any dividend can be paid on 
the common stock, and will share fro rata with the 
common stock <fter the payment of dividends 
upon the latter at the rate of 15 per cent. per 
annum. 


Taking the earnings for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1890, as a fair basis for 
calculation, the divisible profits amount 





to ~ - $139,861.07 
Five per cent. interest 
on $500,000 bonds, - $25,000 
Eight per cent. divi- 
dends on preferred 
stock, - - 48,000 73,000.00 
Leaving a balance of $66,861.07 


Available for dividends on the common stock, or 
over 16 per cent. 


Subscriptions will belfpayable : 
IO per cent on application. 
30 per cent. on allotment. 
60 per cent. in ro days after allotment. 


The right is reserved to reject any and all appli- 
cations, or to allot to any applicant a proportion 
of his subscription. If no allotment is made, the 
application money will be returned. Temporary 
receipts will be given and exchanged for certificates. 

The vendors and their friends have agreed to take 
and subscribe for over One Million Dollars 
of the securities, and the satisfactory management 
of the new company is assured by the retention of 
the former managers of the several concerns, who 
have agreed to serve as 


DIRECTORS: 
EMERY ANDREWS, President (Treasurer 


of the Leatheroid Manufacturing Co. and Presi- 
dent of the Mousam Manufacturing Co.). 


HON. CHARLES H. ALLEN, Vice-Presi- 
dent (President of the Central National and 
Home Savings Banks, Boston). 


HON. HOMER ROGERS (Director of the 
Market National Bank of Brighton, and of the 
Mousam and Leatheroid Co’s). 

HON. J. A. HARWOOD (President of the 
Harwood Manufacturing Co ). 

STEPHEN MOORE, Treasurer (Treasurer 
of the Mousam and President of the Leatheroid 
Manufacturing Co.). 

JAMES C. FISHER (Clegg & Fisher, Law- 
rence, Mass.). 


W.C. COGSWELL, (Counselor-at- Law). 


Trustee for Bondholders: 
State Street 
Safe Deposit and Trust Co. 
53 State St., Boston 
Prospectuses and Forms for Application 
may be obtained from and Applications made to 


either of the Banks or Bankers named, with check to 
their order for the 10 per cent. deposit. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL ALSO BE RECEIVED BY 


Bay State National Bank, Lawrence, Mass. 
Leominster National Bank, Leominster, Mass. 


Ocean National Bank, Kennebunk, Me. 
Shoe and Leather National Bank, Auburn, Me. 
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Christian Endeavor Topic 
Walking as Children of Light 


For the week beginning October 11, 1891. 
(John xii., 35, 36—viii., 12; Matt v., 14-16.) 

During those three days when Egypt 
lay in darkness, and only in the land of 
Goshen, where the children of Israel dwelt, 
was there any light, there must have been 
a marked contrast in the conduct of the 
two peoples. The Egyptians groped in 
darkness, unable to pursue their daily 
tasks or enjoy each other’s companionship, 
their homes sad and cheerless and silent 
save when they cried out in the horror of 
the darkness. But the Israelites, living 
still in light, guarded their flocks and per- 
formed their home duties amid the greet- 
ings of friend and neighbor, and the laugh- 
ter and shouts of their little ones. None 
of the children of Israel could carry light 
into Egypt, for it was God’s will that the 
land should sit in-darkness. But now the 
children of light are commanded to so shed 
that light abroad that the darkness shall 
recede, and the true light flood the world. 
“ Arise, shine; for thy light is come, and 
the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee.” 
Surely, as Christians, we must all say that 
“through the tender mercy of our God, the 
dayspring from on high hath visited us as 
we Sat in darkness and in the shadow of 
death, and hath guided our feet into the 
way of peace.” 

There must, of necessity, be as great a 
contrast between the manner of life of the 
children of light and the children of dark- 
ness as between Israelite and Egyptian 
when the sun shone upon one but was com- 
pletely hidden from the other. What, then, 
are some of the characteristics of the chil- 
dren ut light? St. John says: “He that 
saith he abideth in him (who is the light of 
the world) ought himself also to walk even 
as he walked.” The life of Jesus was a 
calm and unswerving walk to the cross. 
He lived to do his Father’s will and to ac- 
complish his work. He attracted the 
needs of men; he was among them as one 
that serveth. When he yielded up his life 
amid the darkness of Calvary, it was that 
it might shine with an_ ever-increasing 
glory unto the uttermost part of the earth 
through his followers. 

Those who walk in the light, having 
believed on the light, and having cast off 
the works of darkness, walk at liberty; 
they enjoy to the full the beauty around 
them. They walk safely; they can see 
when danger approaches. They walk in 
the joy of fellowship, but those who walk 
in darkness cannot distinguish friend from 
foe. “As ye have received Christ Jesus 
the Lord, so walk ye in him.” As we 
receive him, we shall walk in him. If we 
are not walking in the clear light, it is 
because we have not received him in his 
fullness. 

St. Paul reminded the Philippian Chris- 
tians that they were in the midst of a 
crooked and perverse generation, among 
whom they were to shine “ as lights in the 
world, holding forth the word of life.” 
We preach the Gospel by our deeds as 
well as our words. In truth, “the gospel 
of a life” reaches further than the words 
of most of us can reach. Therefore it is 
necessary that in our daily living we “ walk 
worthily of the Lord, . . . bearing fruit in 
every good work.” The Light of the 
world is the Light of heaven, and those 
who so walk with him here as to keep their 
garments free from defilement shall walk 
with him there in white, “for they are 
worthy.” 


References: Gen. v., 24—xvii., I, 23 








Ex. x., 21-23; I Kings ix., 4, 5; Ps. cxix., 
105; Prov. iii., 21-23—iv., 18, 19—Vi., 23 ; 
Luke i., 5,6; John i., 4-9—iii., 18-21— 
xi., 9, 10—xii., 46; Rom. vi., 4—viii., I, 4, 
14—xiii., 12-14; 2 Cor. iv., 6, 7—Vvi., 143 
Eph. ii., 1o—iv., 1-3 ;. Phil. ii., 14-16; Col. 
ii., 6,7; 1 Thess. ii, 12; 1 John i., 5-7; 
Rev. xxi., 23, 24. 

Daily Readings: (1) Ex. xiv., 19-31; 
(2) 1 John ii., 1-11; (3) Gal. v., 13-26; 
(4) Col. i, 9-23; (5) 2. John 4-9; (6) 
Rev. iii., 1-6; (7) John xii. 35, 36—viii., 
12; Matt. v., 14-16. 


Working-Girls’ Vacation 
Fund 





Previously acknowledged.............+.++- $1,960 73 
Mr. and Mrs. F. F. W., Everest........... 25 00 
Miss M. M. D., Washington.............. 2 09 
A Friend, San Francisco .............000+s 5 00 

$1,992 73 


Received, in memory of W. W. Reid, 
who died September 9, 1891, at Harlow, 
Ark., $10 for the Children’s Aid Society. 


A DELIGHTFUL CHANCE FOR VISITING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

A visit to Washington, D. C., always repays the 
tourists in the fall and winter months, when every 
department is on the gui vive with the work and ex- 
citement of political life. To visit the Capital under 
the auspices of the personally conducted tourist sys- 
tem of the Pennsylvania Railroad is not without its 
attendant advantages, not only froma point of com- 
fort, but also expense. The next of the season will 
leave New York, foot of Cortlandt and Desbrosses 
Streets, in a special fast express train, Thursday, 
October 1, at 11:00 A.M., reaching Washington early 
that evening; returning, leave Washington 3:20 P.M. 
the tollowing Saturday. The round-trip rate of 
$12.50 includes, in addition to railroad fare in both 
directions, meals ex voute, accommodations and 
board at hotels which are among the most famous in 
the country. The dates of the later tours of this 
series are October 15, 29, November 12, 26, and De- 
cember Io. 
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CAIN 
ONE POUND 
A Day. 


A GAIN OF A POUND A DAY IN THE 
CASE OF A MAN WHO HAS BECOME “ALL 
RUN DOWN,’’ AND HAS BEGUN TO TAKE 
THAT REMARKABLE FLESH PRODUCER, 


SCOTT’S 
MULSIO 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL WITH 
Hypophosphites of Lime & Soda 


IS NOTHING UNUSUAL. THIS FEAT 
HAS BEEN PERFORMED OVER AND OVER 
AGAIN. PALATABLE AS MILK. EN. 
DORSED BY PHYSICIANS. SOLD BY ALL 
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DrvuGGIsTs. AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS AND 
IMITATIONS, 
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A New Compound from Coal Tar. 


A Specific for Whooping Cough 


_ Whooping Cough, unless checked, runs for weeks, and, 
in addition to leaving effects which last for months, fre- 
quently proves fatal. 
hough not easily controlled, this newspecific will check 
the disease in from six to ten days by the simple process of 
inhalation, and at the same time prevent any danger of it 
being contracted by other members of the Roussialll 
VAPO-CRESOLENE 

is also a remedy for Asthma, Catarrh, Colds, Diphtheria, 
Croup, Yellow Fever, Hay Fever, Sore Throat, and all 
Diseases of the Air Passages. Constantly vaporized in 
the room occupied by a diphtheritic patient, it will destroy 
the germ of contagion, penetrating as it does every point 
reached by the atmosphere. 

The safest and simplest method for destroying infection, 
purification of the air, and perfuming the atmosphere 

Vaporizer and Lamp, with a 2 oz. bottle of Cresolene 
neatly boxed, $1.50, obtainable of any druggist. Additional 
Cresolene, 2 oz. bottle, 25 cents; 4 0z. bottle, 50 cents. 


W.H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 
170 William Street, New York, Sole Agents 














wy? Its merits as a WASH 
BARLO Ss BLUE have been fully 
INDIGO tested and - by 

t ouse- 

keepers. Your Grocer 

BLUE | to howe it rod 


ought to have it 
e. Ask him for it. 
D S. WILTBERGER, 233 N. Second St., Phila., Pa. 














Making History 
Men and women are making his- 


tory week by week, and The 
Christian Union is writing it down 





























dress 


to be read and preserved. 
Self-Binder you may keep to- 
gether twenty-six numbers of The 
Christian Union, and have a six 
months’ World History for your 
library. The Binder is strong, 
handsome, 
cents, postpaid, is the price. 
months’ subscription and a Self- 
Binder, both postpaid, $2. 
The Christian Union, Astor Place, New York. 
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Worth $1,000 


The Good Derived From 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
‘* Burlington, Vt., June 6, 1891. 

‘*Six months ago I was badly run down, unable to 

attend to business because of indigestion and 
Dyspepsia 

I was very nervous, had no appetite, and what I did eat 
distressed me. I grew worse, lost flesh and almost hope. 
Was told that if I wished to hve I must go away for change 
and rest. I felt Too Weak To Get Away. But 
finally went, and came home feeling about as bad as ever. 
Then I took two bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and feel 
better than for 5 years. I am as hearty as when a boy. 
Have regained my flesh, have good appetite, sleep well, 
and My Nerves are in excellent condition. I would not 
value $1,000 for wuat 


: e 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
did for me.”” T, A. WHEELOCK, Burlington, Vt. 
‘** Portland, Me., April 23, 1891. 
** Hood’s Sarsaparilla has given me good satisfaction. 
I have been troubled at times with indigestion accom- 


panied by if 

Sick Headache 
It always affords immediate relief. It certainly does all 
that is claimed for it.””, W. D. Buck, Ticket Broker, 272 
Middle St., Portland, Me. 


BOOKS BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


The Christian Union Company will send to 
any address, postpaid, any of the following 
named books by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., 
on receipt of price. 


FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. Parr I.— 
Scripture Selections; Parr II.—Family 
Prayers. 12mo, cloth, red edges. Price, 
$1.50. ‘ 


FAMILY PRAYERS. 12mo,cloth. Price, 
50 cents. This volume contains Part II. 
of “Family Worship”—d.. the Prayers 
without the Readings. 


SIGNS OF PROMISE. Eighteen Ser- 
mons preached in Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, 1887-1889. 12mo, cloth, gilt top. 
Price, $1.50. 


“Full of earnest and vigorous thought, and eminently 
stimulating.” —Congregationalist. 


“Clear and compact, and palpitate with the influences 
of the time.” —Christian Intelligencer. 

THE GOSPEL COMMENTARY: A 
Complete Chronological Narrative of the 
Life of Our Lord, woven from the Text of 
the Four Evangelists. With 2,400 Notes, 
original and selected from 340 authors. 
Full indexes. By James R. Gilmore and 
Lyman Abbott. 840 pages, cloth, red 
edges. Price, $1.50. [The ov/y Annotated 
Consolidated Gospels published.] 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. With designs 
by Doré, Delaroche, Fenn, and others. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


DICTIONARY OF RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE. With several hundred 
maps and illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth. 
Price, $6. 

““T know no more valuable Bible-help than this, for its 
accuracy and its comprehensiveness.”—Rev. Howard 
Crosby, D.D. 

OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF 
NEW TESTAMENT TRUTHS. II- 
lustrated. Square 8vo, cloth. Price, $3; 
gilt edges, $3.75. 

“* There is a vividness in its descriptions that is delightful. 


The old fields, that have been culled by so many gleaners, 
are vitalized into reproductiveness.’’—/nudependent. 


IN AID OF FAITH. 12mo. Price, $1. 


ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY. In two popular edi- 
tions. Zhe Handy Edition, five volumes, 
small 8vo, price per volume, $1.75. Vol- 
ume I., Matthew; Volume II., Mark and 
Luke; Volume III., John; Volume IV., 
Acts; Volume V., Romans. Zhe House- 
hold Edition, three volumes, royal 8vo, price 
per volume, $3. Volume I., Matthew and 
Mark; Volume II., Luke and John; Vol- 
ume III., Acts and Romans. 





_Address The Christian Union Company, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 





Bits of Fun 


A preacher in Iowa lost his pulpit for 
telling the truth, He was a forcible 
preacher, but deficient in education, and 
occasionally committed some grave mis- 
demeanors in grammar. One Sunday 
evening, while speaking rapidly, he made a 
gross assault on Lindley Murray. No 
sooner had the sentence escaped his lips 
than he stopped and said: “I am aware 
that my education is deficient. I regret 
that I did not have the advantage of good 
schools while a boy. If I had been more 


-fortunate, I would now be preaching toa 


more intelligent congregation.” The 
minister told the truth, but it was the last 
time he preached in that church.—JBoston 
Advertiser. 


“You will have to give me another 
room, I guess,” said a Congressman to the 
hotel clerk. ‘“ What’s the matter? aren’t 
you comfortable where you are?” “ Well, 
not exactly. That German musician in 
the next room and I don’t get along well. 
Last night he tooted away on his clarionet 
so that I thought I never would go to 
sleep. After 1 had caught a few winks I 
was awakened by a pounding at my door. 
‘What’s the matter?’ I asked. ‘Of you 
please,’ said the German, ‘dot you vould 
schnore of der same key. You vas go 
from B flat to G, and it spoils der moosic.” 
—Boston Fournal. 


Mr. E. C. White, a man about town, 
well known, well liked by the ladies, and 
fairly popular in the male set, was missed 
from his former corner in the club, and 
rumor said that he had been married in 
Chicago or Cincinnati. After a week or 
ten days he appeared in the office of the 
St. Charles in New Orleans, approached 
the register with the “ Oh-I’ve-been-here- 
before” air, and, taking up the pen, he 
indorsed, in a style never before equaled, 
the following: “E. C. WIFE & White, 
California.”—Detroit Free Press. 


In laying the foundation-stone of a new 
church the other day, Mr. Stewart Clark, 
ex-M. P. for Paisley, made himself respon- 
sible for a rather curious kind of climax. 
Having occasion to refer to a certain seven- 
teenth-century divine, he described him as 
having been “not only a credit to the 
name of Christianity, but a credit to Scot- 
land!” Mr. Clark ought to be a descend- 
ant of the historic Scot who prayed that 
he might be given “a guid conceit 0’ him- 
sel’."—London Star. 


An exchange tells of a man who mounted 
his bicycle the other day and went hunting 
for a domestic. He called upon a certain 
worthy Irishwoman, who, after a careful 
scrutiny of her visitor and his mode of 
conveyance, proudly drew herself up and 
said: “1 ’av money of my own, and so 
long as I have I works for none but as 
comes for me in carriages.” 


One of the parishioners of a clergyman 
who is given to preaching safe and sono- 
rous platitudes was recently asked by a 
friend how his pastor was doing. “ Well,” 
he cautiously replied, “ he was never known 
to convert a sinner, but he has a positive 
genius for edifying the saints.” 


Says the English «“ Independent:” 
“That commercial spirit which judges a 
pastor like a cart-horse—éy what he can 
draw—is Rev. Dr. Sturtevant’s humorous 
way of describing a feeling which is per- 
haps not quite so rare in this country as he 
generously seems to imagine.” 





THE BEST 


protection 

against sudden 
changes in the weather 
is to purify 

the blood 

with 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


It vitalizes 

and enriches 

the life-current, and 
makes the weak 
strong 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you 












“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


LWW DDI 


ECHA 
BE Pris’ S 


'BILIOUS 2 NERVOUS 


DISORDERS, 

» Such as Sick Headache, Wind and Sain in the 

> Stomach, Giddiness, Fullness, Swelling after 

> Meals, Dizziness, Drowsiness, Chills, Flush- 
ings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness 
@ of Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy,Blotches on the 
$ Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams and 
$ all Nervous and Trembling Sensations. Every 
@ sufferer 1s urged to try one box, 
‘ 

‘ 

r 

4 


> 3 
Of all druggists. Price 2& cents a box, 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 32 
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House Furnishing 


COOKING UTENSILS, CUTLERY, 
CROCKERY, FINE CHINA 
AND GLASS. 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 


[EWwISe @oNGER 


(NEW STORES) 


130 and 132 West 42d St. 
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All Experts Use 
Royal Baking Powder 


Perfect and uniform success in making finest 
food is more certain with Royal Baking Pow- 
der than with any other. Use it in every 
receipt calling for a baking powder, or cream 
of tartar and soda, and the best results in pure, 
wholesome, appetizing food are assured. Ex- 
perts use it because it adds to their success. 
Physicians and Health Officers recommend it 
because it adds to the wholesomeness of the 
food. 


MARION HARLAND: “I regard the Royal Baking Powder as the 
best in the market. Since its introduction into my kitchen I have 
used no other.” 


Miss MARIA PARLOA: “It seems to me that Royal Baking Powder 
is as good as any can be. I have used it a great deal, and always 
with satisfaction.” : 

* Mrs. BAKER, Principal of Washington, D. C., School of Cookery: 
“Tsay to you, without hesitation, use the ‘Royal.’ I have tried all, 
but the Royal is the most satisfactory.” 

M. Goryju, Chef, Delmonico’s, New York: “In my use of Royal 
Baking Powder, I have found it superior to all others.” - 

A. Fortin, Chef, White House, for Presidents Arthur and Cleve- 


land: “I have tested many baking powders, but for finest food can 
use none but ‘ Royal.’” 





DR. JAEGER’S 


SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO 


Ernest BENGER, 
Vice-President, 
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We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 


HA iT 


AND 


WIN THR 


UNDERWEAR 


For Men, Women, and Children. 


These Sanatory garments are ruaranteed 
to be all-wool of the finest quality ; they are 
made under Dr. Jaeger’s supervision. 


Send for illustrated Catalogue. 
Garments Made to Order, a Specialty. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


827 &829 Broadway, New York. 


153 Broadway, below Courtlandt St.,New York; 
504 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
1104 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 





Samples of twelve styles 
sent postpaid for ten cents. 


Tadella Pen Co. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
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